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he  policy  of  this  bulletin, 
and  number,  is  to  inform  members 
Garden  of  Arizona  and  to  promote 
life.  The  bulls' 


will  contain 


;in  will  be  issue 
.ain  continued  fe 
tides  and  news  items.  The  size 
determined,  and  will  depend  upon 
financial  support  which  would  be 


of  which  this  is  the  first  volume 
of  activities  at  The  Desert  Botanical 
a  greater  interest  in  desert  plant 
dab  the  beginning  of  each  month,  and 
atures  as  well  as  miscellaneous  ar- 
ana  scope  have  not  been  definitely 
your  response  and  possibly  additional 
negligble  to  the  individual  member. 


dj^he  continued  features  we  are  planning  tentatively  to  run  are 
these : 

1.  This  editorial  page. 

2.  (THE  MONTH)  IN  THE  GARDEN.  A  description  of  our  plants 
during  the  month  preceding  issue. 

3.  RECENT  ACCESSIONS.  A  listing  of  new  plants  received  for 
the  Garden  and  from  whom. 

4.  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES.  A  brief  biography  of  personalities, 
whether  they  be  officers  or  chairmen,  members,  or  visiting 
notables. 

5.  CACTUS  POINTS,  A  page  of  Reg  Manning1 s  wonderful  cartoon¬ 
ing,  which  we  predict  to  be  one  of  the  most  oopular  fea¬ 
tures. 

6.  DESERT  PLANTS.  A  fundamental  treatment  of  desert  botany 
from  the  beginning. 

7.  THE  PLANT  OF  THE  MONTH.  A  description  of  some  plant  which 
for  a  particular  reason  is  outstanding  during  the  month 
preceding  issue.  This  plant  will  be  sketched  on  the  cover 
page,  and  will  provide  a  test  to  members  trying  to  identify 
it . 


VJe  will  try  to  make  this  bulletin  as  attractive  and  informative 
as  possible  and  encourage  members  to  save  their  copies  so  that  they 
may  be  bound  lat  r  for  future  reference  and  entertainment.  We  are  li¬ 
mited  by  the  medium  of  mimeograph  and  also  by  economy.  But  we  will  try 
to  print  enough  extra  copies  each  month  to  make  back-order  by  new  mem¬ 
bers  possible.  In  that  regard,  we  are  anxious  to  double  our  membership 
and  ask  for  your  help.  This  bulletin  can  be  used  to  widen  our  ranks  of 
friends.  It  Is  going  to  be  circulated  in  njany  parts  of  the  world,  ana 
later  an  we  will  describe  some  of  its  travels. 

T;our  editor  is  not  a  good  correspondent,  but  your  remarks  and 
suggestions  are  not  only  welcome  but  asked  for.  We  have  no  nidc-bound 
editorial  pocicies,  and  we  are  determined  to  please  as  many  members  as 
possible.  This  bulletin  can  serve  you  as  an  instrument  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  at  times  we  may  print  your  letters  in  whole  or  In  part,  or 
we  may  bring  up  new  subjects  or  news  as  you  suggest. 

£ho  GREETINGS  around  the  world  to  all  cactophiles,  confirmed  or 
prospective . 
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UN  i  HL  GARDEN 


T  -p 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 


Early  in  the  month,  the  yellow  of  the  palo  verde  tree  blossoms 
keynoted  what  might  be  termed  the  current  decor  of  the  Garden.  This 
was  further  accented  by  the  golden  yellow  flowers  of  Engelmann's  prick¬ 
ly  pear  and  the  "cow's  tongue"  prickly  pear  (Opuntia  Engelmannii  and 
Opuntia  linguiformis) .  The  spring  flowering  barrel  cactus  (Ferocac- 
tus  acanthodes)  flaunted  greenish-yellow  flowers. 

In  late  May,  nature  changed  the  motif  of  her  decor,  and  we  found 
the  iron-  wood  trees  (Olneya  tesota)  putting  on  their  spring  display  of 
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10  flowers.  The  elephant  tree  (?achycorrr.us  aiscolor)  became  a 


purple  haze,  cue  to  tne  many  tiny  five-pe tried  stars  which  crowned 
thorn.  The  Lower  California  chain  c ho. 11a  (Opuntia  c ho 11a)  followed  the 
trend  by  displaying  a  profusion  of  deep  purpl3-red  flowers  to  contrast 
vM.th  the  deep  red  flowers  of  the  Lower  California  barrel  cacti  (Fero- 


c  a  c tu s  co lo ratu  s ,  etc.). 

At  this  time  also,  amny  of  the  night-blooming  cerei  commenced  the 
display  that  will  continue  throughout  the  summer.  The  serpent  cereus 
(Nyctocereus  serpentinus ) ,  the  "lady  of  the  night"  (Eriocereus  Marti- 
nii),  and  the  Peruvian  cereus  (Cereus  peruvianus)  unfolded  at  sunset 
their  large  white  flowers,  to  glow  but  one  night  and  fade  with  the 
touch  of  sunrise. 

Flowers  have  been  more  profuse  uhis  spring  and  the  plants  have 
better  color  and  are  showing  more  and.  huskier  growth  than  ever  before, 
due  to  the  understanding  care  of  our  Horticulturist,  Mr.  Earle,  who 
has  clearly  demons  crated  that  he  has  a  green  thumb. 

In  a  broadcast  on  Sunday  morning,  May  25th,  I  extended  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  within  hearing  to  visit  the  Garden  any  evening  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  to  view  the  night -blooming  cerei.  Fifty  to  sixty  visitors 
were  recorded  each  night  to  have  strolled  through  the  flood-lighted 
patio  and  exotic  plantings  to  watch  the  flowers  unfold. 

Members  are  always  welcome  to  visit  the  Garden  in  the  evenings, 
but  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  us  at  5-l$15  before  coming  out,  as 
we  can  not  be  sure  of  flowers  every  night.  Please  use  the  service  en¬ 
trance  when  making  an  evening  visit. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

Within  the  past  two  months,  the  Garden  has  been  enriched  by 
plants  donated  by  our  members  as  follows: 

Sedums  6  species  Homer  &  Ethel  Rush,  L.  A. 

S.  American  Cacti  30  species  John  Poindexter,  Carlsbad 

S.  American  Cacti  2  species  Beahm's  Garden,  B.  Pasadena 

Baja  Calif,  flora  13  plants  of  3  species  H.  E.  Gates,  Corona,  Calif. 

Baja  Calif,  flora  32  plants  of  14  species  George  Lindsay,  Lakeside 
Oklahoma  Cacti  55  plants  of  2  species  C.  &  M.  Polaski,  Oklahoma  Cy. 
Oklahoma  Cacti  162  plants  of  17  species  G.  Taylor,  Magnum,  Oklahoma 
Tex,&  N.Mex.  Cacti  79  plants,  20  species  Mrs.  E,  Burlington,  Doming 
Arizona  Cacti  12  plants  of  4  species  Mrs.  M.  Place,  La  Canada 
S.  American  Cacti  1$0  plants,  163  species  W.  Taylor  Marshall 
Seeds'  of  Brazilian  Cacti  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Payne  of  Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  Director  of  our  Desert  Bcuanical  Garden  of  Arizona  also  holds 
the  following  titles:  President  Emeritus  of  the  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society  of  America,  honorary  vie--president  of  the  American  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society,  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists,  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  National  Horticultural  Magazine.  Any  man  of 
this  professional  stature  has  been  biographed  many  times  in  journals 
and  bulletins;  so  to  be  newsworthy  here,  we  are  obliged  to  collect  a 
few  non-technical  biographical  notes,  and  tell  you  about  W.  Taylor 
Marshall,  the  inner  man. 

At  61,  Mr.  Marshall  feels  like  40;  but  this  is  a  recent  phenome¬ 
non.  In  fact,  the  feeling  is  only  five  months  old.  Before  that  time, 
he  had  an  interior  decorating  firm  in  California  and  was  tryirg  to  com¬ 
promise  the  head-aches  of  present-day  business  with  a  progressively  ab¬ 
sorbing  curiosity  about  desert  botany.  One  of  them  had  go,  and  Mar¬ 
shall  was  pretty  certain  that  California  had  enough  interior  decorators 
anyway.  That  same  compromise  actually  had  been  going  on  for  twenty- 
five  years.  On  Easter  of  1922,  a  time  when  Marshall  was  sales-manager 
for  a  large  Eastern  cigar  manufacturer,  his  daughter  gave  him  a  dime- 
store  package  of  five  plants.  He  couldn't  find  their  names,  he  could¬ 
n’t  find  any  literature  in  English  dealing  with  such  plants,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  Latin,  and  he  found  an  excuse  to  forget  about  cigars 
after  4:30  eve'ry  afternoon.  After  Latin,  came  the  logical  turn  to 
Botany  where  he  could  use  classic  word  structure  to  good  advantage. 

All  this  self-instruction  stemmed  from  an  incurable  curiosity  which  by 
this  time  not  only  kept  him  at  botanical  studies  from  4:30  until  mid¬ 
night  daily,  but  prompted  him  to  join  the  newly-formed  Cactus  &  Succu¬ 
lent  Society. 

During  several  years,  Marshall  found  time  to  break  away  from  his 
business  to  make  field  trips.  Three  months  in  Lower  California,  four 
months  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  and  six  months  in  the  West  Indies.  All 
of  this  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants,  with  no  time  off  for  local 
color.  Marshall  claims  he  has  never  been  bitten  with  wander  lust,  but 
admits  to  yearning  for  a  trip  to  South  America... to  get  more  plants. 

Mr.  Marshall  also  found  time  away  from  interior  decorating  to 
execute  three  published  works:  Cactaceae  in  1941,  Sac culent  Plants 

in  1946,  and  a  revision  of  Cactaceae  in  1946.  Now  that  he  is  for 
once  completely  and  totally  occupied  in  this  new  life  among  desert 
plants,  he  can  realize  his  great  life-time  ambition.,  .. the  execution 
of  a  five-volume  monograph,  a  complete  treatment  of  Cactaceae.  which 
he  expects  to  complete  and  have  published  privately  in  four  years. 

Also  he  will  be  able  to  round  out  his  knowledge  of  botany  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  study  of  other  plant  families.  In  this  regard,  his  new  position 
of  Director  cf  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  and  the  new  re  birth  of 
the  Garden  since  the  War,  will  be  of  great  value.  Already  leading 
botanists  from  all  over  the  world  are  writing  in  that  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  the  Garden  for  extended  periods  to  study  tills  rela¬ 
tively  '"newn  plant  family  and  compare  notes.  Marshall  -welcomes  this 
collaboration  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  is  already  laying  out 
his  schedule  for  these  distinguished  visitors. 

Marshall  seems  to  have  a  special  talent  for  attracting  to  him 
and  the  Garden  a  vast  and  varied  assortment  of  people  who  will  be 
useful  in  publicizing  the  work  of  the  Garden  and  the  fascination  of 
cacti.  Even  now,  with  summer  heat  closing  in  fast,  the  Garden  is  a- 
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Live  with  professional  photographers,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  school 
classes,  boosters  of  Southwest  lore  and  desert,  Eastern  magazines  of 
photography  and  fashion  such  as  Vogue,  decorators  and  designers  from 
fashion  stores,  radio  and  newspaper  reporters,  and  the  general  run 
of  visitors*  Since  the  first  of  the  year  two  broadcasts  have  been 
transcribed  on  the  grounds  and  newspapers  have  run  a  good  twenty  fea¬ 
ture  articles.  Marshall Ts  recent  comments  exploding  the  old  theory 
that  man  could  sustain  himself  in  the  desert  with  water  from  the  bar¬ 
rel  cactus  were  picked  up  last  week  by  a  national  radio  network.  One 
radio  station  admits  that  the  Garden  broadcast  has  brought  more  tele¬ 
phone  response  down  on  their  heads  than  any  other  single  broadcast  in 
their  history. 
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Sven  with  his  new  lease  on  life,  Mr.  Marshall  still  has  three 
main  irritations. . .rats ,  rabbits,  and  Backeberg.  The 
with  astonishing  vigor.  The  rats  and  rabbits  are  per 
ing  away  at  some  of  the  Garden1  s  finest  plants  and  b.l 
shall Ts  measures  against  them  are  too  violent  to  ment 
berg  of  Hamburg  is  more  easily  discussed. 

Since  1934,  Backeberg  has  been  confusing  Marshall  by  certain 
taxo nodical  gymnastics,  splitting  ee.cta.ceae  into  myriad  gene 
tends  to  complicate  rather  than,  simplify  the  already  complex 
cation,  and  the  only  advantage  would  be  to  Backeberg.  : 
be  appended  to  more  than  half  the  total  genera  and  spec: 
classification.  Backeberg  also  has  been  trying  surrept: 
organize  an  international  society  with  two  board  members  from 
interested  country  supposedly  meeting  once  a  month  in  Berlin, 
der  to  solicit  membership,  he  was  making  free  an' 

Marshall's  and  the  American  society’s  names;  and  he  actually  acquired 
memberships  from  England,  Holland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  A  letter  from 
England  was  Marshall’s  first  news  of  this  activity  and  his  appointment 
as  Vice-president,  and  he  replied  immediately  that  he  considered  the 
entire  matter  as  pure  bunk.  This  resulted  in  the  quick  withdrawal  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  leaving  Backeberg  with  a  pretty 
hollow  putsch.  Any  further  developments  from  the  direction  of  Hamburg 
or  Berlin  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  amusing. 
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As  Director  of  the  Garden,  Marshall  has  two  principal  responsi¬ 
bilities:  first,  to  conduct  a  ’’popular”  program  in  keeping  with  the 

Garden’s  aim  of  being  of  public  service;  and  second,  to  further  the 
cause  of  science  with  a  technical  program  of  research  and  study.  One 
is  no  more  important  than  the  other,  and  in  various  stages  they  inter¬ 
lock  inseparably  or  divide  without  compromise.  ±>  admxr  them, 

fairly  and  keep  harmony  at  all  times  will  take  considerable  . t li  and 
ingenuity,  and  todate  Mr.  Marshall  has  demonstrated  that  he  has  this 
talent.  The  Garden  has  a  great  future  in  store,  and  we  wish  Mr. 
Marshall  good  luck  and  many  happy  days. 
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CONTEST 

This  bulletin  needs  a  name,  and  we  are  leaving  it  up  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  way  of  a  contest.  The  prize-winning  name  will  win  one  of 
the  books  listed  on  the  Book  Department  page  and  will  appear  on  the 
cover  of  next  month’s  issue.  Send  as  many  names  as  you  like  to  the 
Editor,  who  welcomes  any  comments  and  suggestions  at  any  time  but 
promises  nothing  as  a  vigorous  correspondent.  Contest  dead-line  is 
June  23rd.  Would  like  some  voluminous  response  to  this.  Ed. 
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THE  PLANT  OF  THE  MONTH 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 


Opuntia  glomerata  Haworth,  the  "paper  spined  Opuntia"  il¬ 
lustrated  on  the  cover  page,  has  attracted  attention  throughout 
May,  both  because  of  its  unusual  form  and  because  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive,  white  flowers,  freely  produced  in  our  Garden., 

The  plant  is  sometimes  a  low-growing  cluster  of  globe-shap¬ 
ed  joints  covered  by  broad,  flat,  paper-like  spines  which  nearly 
hide  the  plant;  but  in  other  locations,  offsets  from  the  same 
plant  build  up  stems  up  to  2g  feet  tall,  comprised  of  ten  or  ele¬ 
ven  joints  growing  one  from  the  other.  In  the  tall  plants,  the 
spines  are  either  completely  absent  or  very  few. 

The  papery  spines  vary  in  color  from  white  to  brown;  they 
are  straight  in  some  specimens  and  twisted  in  others.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  2  inches  long  and  lg  inches  wide  when  open.  They  open 
about  one  hour  after  the  sun-li^ht  reaches  the  plant,  and  last 
until  the  afternoon  shadows  are  cast  on  the  plant.  Sometimes 
the  flower  opens  for  one  day  only,  but  occasionally  they  open 
two  days  in  succession. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  plant  that  is  as  variable  as  this 
or^,  many  names  have  been  applied  to  the  various  forms;  and  Brit¬ 
ton  and  Rose  list  twenty-two  synonyms  for  it.  In  American  col¬ 
lections  the  names  Opuntia  papyracantha ,  0,  diademata ,  0.  platy- 
acantha,  and  0^  Turpinii  are  found  on  various  forms* 

The  plant  is  native  to  dry  hills  about  Mendoza,  Argentina, 
and  ranges  over  central  and  northern  portions  of  that  republic. 
Taxonomically  it  belongs  to  the  Glomeratae  series  of  the  sub¬ 
genus  Tephrocactus  of  the  genus  OpuntiaT" 

Of  the  more  than  100  plants  of  this  species  in  our  Garden, 
some  have  been  received  under  all  of  the  synonyms  mentioned  above; 
but  the  majority  of  our  plants  are  descended  from  one  purchased 
by  Mrs •  Webster  at  a  little  town  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland. 

0.  Turpinii  and  0^  diademata  are  two  forms  which  all  Euro¬ 
pean  botanists  consider  to  be  distinct  species.  Dr.  Borg  of 
Malta  University  figures  the  first  as  a  small  form,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  'very  large  form;  while  Count  F.  M.  Knuth  of  Knuthenborg, 
Sweden,  in  his  Kaktus  ABC,  gives  the  exact  opposite  definition. 
Actually,  all  these  names  belong  in  the  synonymy. 
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For  the  convenience  of  our  members,  we  stock  the  following 
books  which  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  as  quoted: 

What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat?  Reg  Manning  $lc£5 

A  {fv;bo '  s  whoTT  of  strange  plants  of  the  Southwest,. 
Cartoons  that  afford  an  hilarious  but  authentic 
introduction  to  the  desert  flora.  RegTs  cartoon¬ 
ing  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  this  bulletin. 

Cloth  bound. 

Cacti  For  The  Amateur  Scott  Hazclton  2e60 

A  book  for  the  beginner  which  covers  all  phases 
of  cactus  collecting.  110  plants  illustrated  in 
color.  Cloth  bound. 

Succulents  For  The  Amateur  White,  Sloane  k  Reynolds  Z  60 
A  companion-book  to  the  above  which  covers  sue  or¬ 
ients  other  than  cactus.  7$  plants  illu.strs.tea  in 
color.  Cloth  bound. 

Canyon  Shadows  Lou  Ella  Archer  Zc00 

Sonnets  To  The  Southwest  Lou  Ella  Archer  2.^00 

Two  books  of  inspiring  poetry  about  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  desert  country,  A  wonderful 
gift  for  a  valued  friend.  Six  color  plates  in 
each  book. 

Succulent  Plants  W,  Taylor  Marshall  11. $5 

A  book  for  beginners  which  describes  both  the 
Cacti  and  other  succulents,  and  pictures  140 
plants  in  flower.  The  pictures  are  mounted  on 
twenty  reels,  which  together  with  a  Vj.ewmaster 
are  included  with  the  book.  The  illustrations 
are  seen  in  full  color  and  in  three  dimensions. 

35  mm.  Kodachrome  Slides  9.25 

1#  slides  of  9  subjects.  One  picture  of  a  com¬ 
plete  plant  and  a  close-up  of  the  flower,  for  pro¬ 
jection.  Mounted  in  the  new  plastic  mounts,  and 
accompanied  by  a  lecture  outline. 


You  will  find  an  order  blank  for  any  and  all  of  these  books 
on  the  last  page  of  this  bulletin.  Proceeds,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  our  sale  of  the  above  are  of  supplemental  support  to  the 
Garden;  and  we  urge  you  to  consider  this  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure  you  will  have  in  adding  these  books  to  your  own 
book  department. 
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■  DESERT  PLANTS 

W.  Taylor  Mar snail 


The  vegetation  of  our  deserts  consists  principally  of 
three  types:  xerophytes ,  succulents ,  and  annuals . 

Xerophytes  (meaning  dry  plants)’  are  plants  adapted  to 
live  on  a  limited  supply  of  water,  as  in  dry  or  alkaline  soil, 
sand,  rocky  places,  or  salt  marshes.  Such  plants  limit  the 
water  loss  by  reducing  leaf  surfaces  and  dropping  their  leaves 
in  the  summer  season.  Outstanding  examples  of  xerophytic  vege- 
'tation  are  found  in  the  pea  family  ( Leguminosae ) ,  including  the 
catTs  claw  (Acacia  Gregii),  mesquite  (Prosopis  juliflora),  palo 
verde  trees  (Parkinsonia  acuieata,  Cercidium  microphyllum,  and 
Cercidium  floridum),  and  the  "bird  of  paradise"  tree  (Caesal- 
pina  Gilliesii). 

Succulent  plants  have  developed  a  tissue  of  thin-walled 
cells  for-  water  storage,  when  water  is  available,  resulting  in 
a  swollen  appearance  in  the  plants.  They  also  have  thickened 
and  wax-coated  skin,  few  or  no  leaves,  and  a  special  construc¬ 
tion  that  permits  expansion  and  contraction  as  water  is  assimu* 
lated  and  used.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  class  of 
plant  is  the  cactus  family  (Cactaceae). 

Intermediate  between  these  types  are  found  plants  which 
combine  some  of  the  features  of  each.  For  example,  the  orpine 
family  (Grassulaceae )  contains  some  shrubs  and  sub-shrubs  that 
are  xerophytic  in  habit  but  have  succulent  leaves.  An  example 
would  be  species  of  Dudleya  with  xerophytic  stems  and  more  ot 
less  succulent  leaves,  usually  with  a  heavy  waxy  coating. 

The  annuals  are  normal  plants  that  come  to  life  after  rains 
of  sufficient  precipitation  to  thoroughly  wet  the  ground.  They 
include  the  wild  flowers  and  some  grasses. 

In  future  issues,  we  will  discuss  each  of  these  types  of 
desert  vegetation  in  some  detail,  so  that  our  members  may  get 
that  greater  pleasure  from  the  desert  wnich  follows  an  — 

standing  of  the  underlying  principals  of  nature. 
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Your  Cxdjr  Blunx  i or  Books 

Please  send  the  following  book(s)  to  address  below.  I 
am  enclosing  my  check  for  $ _ 


What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat 
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D Cacti  For  The  Amateur 
til  Succulent  s  For  The  Amateur  tH 

FI  35  mm.  Slides 
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Canyon  Shadows 
Sonnets  to  the  Southwest 
Succulent  Plants 


Name _ 

Address 
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Atteom  (£a du*  &  jSdtjT'a.  rftnc. 

^  Sponsoring 

TEfe  JBotanUsl  (Sairh^n  of  JAiAscm* 

PhoeniXj  Arizona 

Mail  address:  Box  647,  Tempe ,  Arizona 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 


I  desire  to  become  a 


member  of  the 


Arizona  Cactus  &  Native  Flora  Society.  I  enclose  $ 


Name 


Address 


Membership  Fees 


Annual: 


Founders  4500.00 
Life  100.00 


Benefactors 

Sustaining 

Sponsor 

Builder 

Active 


450.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5 . 00 
2 , 00 
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Lou  Ella  Archer 


i  U 


R  RAIN 


ave  all  the  mountains  given  up  their  gold? 
Is  that  a  yellow  sunset-cloud  I  see? 
Across  the  desert  grease -w^od  buds  unfold 
And  spring  is  in  the  pair  verde  tree 


Does  nature  throw  such  colors  on  the  ground? 
Do  waxen  blooms  their  subtle  fragrance  share? 
The  blue  is  where  the  lupin  may  be  found 
And  Candles  of  the  Lord  bloom  everywhere. 


Is  it  a  blossom?  I  can  hardly  tell; 

A  violet  haze,  or  just  some  twilight  bower? 
Sometime  you f 11  learn  to  know  its  perfume  well 
But  now,  it  is  the  ironwopd  in  flower • 

May  you  come  back  to  us  and  breathe  again 
That  magic  desert  air  that  comes  with  rain. 


Mrs,  Archer  is  gracious  in  giving  us  permission  to  re¬ 
print  this  poem,  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  excellent 
Canyon  .Shadows.  We  plan  to  have  an  article  about  Mx  s, 
'Arc Rer’ in  our ~ July  issue. 
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ClTaciu*  &  Jtfative  ^Flora.  JSociej^,  ^fnc. 
Sponsoring 

3Tkft  ^Beseri  Jlotamcal  ©arbcn  oC  rizCna 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Editor:  John  T.  McChesney 
Route  7,  Box  1172 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Jt  was  necessary  in  the  first  issue  of  this  bulletin  to  describe 
its  mechanics  and  make  a  statement  of  policy.  Editorially,  there  was 
a  matter  which  would  have  taken  precedence  over  all  others,  and  which 
we  now  take  the  opportunity  of  presenting.  This  is  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  who  died  on  March  30th  of  this  year. 

'njfie  history  of  human  achievement  could  be  written  based  on  patro¬ 
nage.  From  the  time  of  earliest  civilization,  we  know  of  countless 
benefactors  and  visionaries. .. pharaohs  and  kings,  merchants,  noblemen, 
politicians,  industrial  empires,  societies,  citizens .. .who ,  in  some 
form  of  unselfish  patronage,  have  guided  and  accelerated  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  is  a  natural  inclination  of  even  uncultured  men  to  fasten 
to  some  ideal  beyond  their  selfish  lives  and  foster  its  growth  in  the 
interests  of  mankind  at  large.  This  inclination  springs  from  the  soul, 
which  separates  man  from  the  beasts  and  accounts  for  human  progress. 
Patronage  has  as  many  forms  as  man  has  abilities  and  possesions,  and 
therefor  manifests  itself  in  labor  or  in  wealth.  These  are  the  tools 
of  civilization  and  the  mainspring  of  history.  Patrons,  whether  they 
be  a  queen  pawning  her  jewels  or  a  crowd  applauding  good  music ,  are  in¬ 
stigators  of  great  achievement. 

ftdrs.  Webster  has  been  the  outstanding  patron  of  the  Desert  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  and  we  would  like  to  recount  some  of  her  work.  She  supplied 
the  major  portion  of  money  for  the  erection  of  the  building  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  gardens.  Her  contributions  were  well  in  excess  of 
$23,000  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  she  made  provisions  in  her  will 
for  some  support  of  the  Garden  in  the  form  of  an  endowment.  From  the 
conception  of  the  Garden  until  last  March  she  served  as  President  and 
sponsored  the  collection  of  plants  in  Mexico,  Switzerland,  and  other 
points.  She  has  left  to  the  Garden  her  magnificent  private  collection 
of  exotics,  which  will  double  in  size  and  number  the  Garden fs  present 
exotic  planting.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Webster 
felt  that  the  Garden  has  finally  reached  the  point  where  it  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  as  an  institution  of  research. .. in  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  the 
investigation  of  its  possible  value  in  medicine .. .and  she  has  imparted 
this  ambition  to  the  people  who  carry  on  the  work  she  started,  that  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  become  world  renown.  Perhaps  this  high  aim 
which  she  has  set  will  prove  to  be  her  greatest  single  contribution. 

JJn  1928  Mrs.  Webster  came  to  Arizona  from  New  England  to  establish 
a  winter  home  at  the  foot  of  Camelback  Mountain,  She  built  a  desert 
mansion  of  adobe,  surrounded  it  with  native  and  exotic  beauty,  and  be¬ 
came  a  desert  enthusiast  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  had  sever¬ 
al  ideals  during  her  life  to  which  she  contributed  money  and  much  ef¬ 
fort.  The  achievements  of  the  Garden  todate  speak  well  for  that  patro¬ 
nage,  but  it  remains  with  us  to  keep  intact  her  high  aim  and  to  work 
towards  fulfillment  of  her  ambition  for  the  Garden. 
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JUNE  IN  THE  GARDEN 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 


June  Is  preeminently  the  month  of  the  night -blooming  cerei,  al¬ 
though  the  first  flowers  appeared  in  May,  We  reported  3$Q  visitors  in 
the  first  week  that  the  Garden  was  open  at  night,  following  the  broad¬ 
cast  over  KOY,  On  June  1st,  our  own  Reg  Manning  had  a  small  note  a- 
bout  the  night  flowers  in  his  "Big  Parade",  cartoon  feature  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  and  then  the  crowd  began  to  come  in  earnest... so 
that  for  the  first  week  in  June  and  the  last  week  of  night  opening  to 
the  general  public,  we  had  1043  cars  bring  2592  visitors  in  the  eve¬ 
nings. 

In  late  May  the  pack-rats  and  rabbits,  driven  into  the  Garden  by 
lack  of  food  in  the  park,  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  small  but  very 
rare  plants  recently  added  to  our  collection;  and  Reg  Manning  asked 
for  help  in  an  article  in  the  Arizona  Republic. 

Reaction  was  instantaneous.  One  gentleman  offered  wire  to  fence 
in  the  beds.  Another  member  brought  a  cat  to  cope  with  the  pests. 

And  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
sent  us  Mr.  Rogers,  their  rodent  control  agent,  who  trapped  the  rats 
and  poisoned  45  rabbits  in  one  night. 

The  last  week  of  the  month  saw  the  departure  of  your  President 
for  Cincinnati  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  of  America,  a  meeting  of  which  he  is  chairman.  It  is  his  in¬ 
tention  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  the  1949  convention  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona.  To  assist  in  this  plan,  Mr*  R*  C*  Proc¬ 
tor  made  a  set  of  kodachrome  slides  showing  the  plants  in  the  Garden. 
Members  John  Eversole  and  Frank  Proctor  added  views  of  the  Garden  and 
of  additional  plants,  to  make  the  showing  more  complete.  The  result 
of  the  combined  efforts  is  a  set  of  kodachromes  that  are  outstanding. 
They  will  be  shown  to  our  members  at  the  first  opportunity  and  to 
winter  visitors  at  the  large  hotels  next  winter. 


JUNE  ACCESSIONS 

Peniocereus  Greggii. . . . . . .16  plants. .. .Clair  Meyer  Proctor,  Phoenix 

Rare  Exotics . *6  plants. ..  .George  Hull,  Phoenix 

Baja  California  Cacti . 25  plants. .. .George  Lindsay,  California 
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Mrs.  Lou  Ella  Archer  is  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society  and 
consequently  a  key  member  on  the  board  of  directors.  This  is  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  Garden  because  Mrs.  Archer  is  a  woman  of  great  en¬ 
ergy  and  hard-headed  executive  ability.  She  writes  excellent  poetry 
about  the  Southwest;  but  beyond  her  facility  with  prose,  she  doesn*t 
fall  into  the  usual  category  or  conception  of  Poet.  Instead  of  tem¬ 
perament,  introverted  and  superficial  expression,  and  other  good  or 
bad  qualities  of  poets,  Mrs.  Archer  has  perserverance ,  intellectual 
curiosity,  a  tremendous  store  of  knowledge  of  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  generosity  in  extreme,  and  a  keen  and  steady  sense  of  direction 
in  her  various  pursuits.  She  is  widely  traveled,  having  circled  the 
world  twice,  plays  a  crack  game  of  bridge,  is  a  student  of  music  and 
religions,  a  good  swimmer,  and  she  knows  more  about  physical  Arizona 
and  the  desert  than  most  of  our  prospectors  or  cattlemen.  She  claims 
that  for  the  present  she  is  relaxing.  This  is  hard  to  believe. 

Mrs.  Archer  came  to  Arizona  from  Minnesota  in  1913,  and  since  that 
year  has  done  everything  but  relax.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  her  home,  and  in  the  fullest  significance  of  the  word,  she 
has  a  Founder* s  membership.  She  was  chairman  of  publicity,  and  appro¬ 
priately  so.  She  knew  how  to  awaken  the  interest  of  other  people  in 
the  desert  and  did  it... for  four  years  with  a  weekly  broadcast,  "Ariz- 
ona  Highways1*,  which  she  conducted  and  announced  under  the  sponsorship 
and  enthusiasm  of  KQY,  This  program  took  her  to  all  corners  of  the 
state  and  gave  her  broad  access  to  undiscovered  places  of  interest. 

She  started  the  Humane  Board  of  the  City  of  Phoenix  and  served  as 
chairman  for  thirteen  years.  Phoenix  can  claim  to  be  the  first  city 
in  the  United  States  to  have  such  an  organization,  and  in  its  princi¬ 
pal  project j  the  prevention  of  rabies,  was  the  first  city  to  have  free 
rabies  serunu  For  two  years  Mrs.  Archer  was  state  commanded  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  During  the  war  she  won 
the  distinction  of  receiving  the  first  five-thousand-hour  service  rib¬ 
bon  for  civilian  defense,  serving  as  a  chairman  on  the  gas  rationing 
board  and  entertaining  in  her  home  hundreds  of  service  men  from  near¬ 
by  training  stations.  Also  for  two  years  she  was  state  chairman  of 
production  for  the  Red  Cross.  This  imposing  list  of  activities  goes 
on  ad  infinitum,  but  any  further  listing  would  only  weaken  by  exhaust¬ 
ion  the  explaining  that  Mrs.  Archer  gets  around. 

If  a  group  of  people  were  exploring  a  cave^  Mrs.  Archer  would  be 
the  one  person  to  look  farther  and  deeper  into  it  than  anyone  else. 

She  has  considerable  merit  as  an  amateur  archeologist,  having  discover¬ 
ed  in  northern  Arizona  certain  pre-historic  relics  and  a  fantastic 
cache  of  Indian  pottery.  In  the  latter  instance,  her  discovery  so  ex¬ 
cited  a  group  of  experts  that  the  location,  an  isolated  mesa,  was  vir¬ 
tually  plowed  to  the  ground,  to  reveal  absolutely  no  other  treasure. 

Mrs.  Archer  deplores  the  unhappy  circumstance  of  desert  plants  in 
South  Mountains  Park  on  the  Hidden  Valley  Trail.  Every  cactus  within 
yards  of  the  path  has  been  deliberately  knocked  down  or  otherwise  des¬ 
troyed.  The  preservation  of  cacti  is  the  axe  Mrs,  Archer  has  to  grind 
in  her  connection  with  the  Garden,  and  in  that  behalf  she  is  primarily 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  Garden  get  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

She  has  taken  out  the  newly-created  Benefactor *s  membership  and  has 
brought  in  two  others  of  this  class  from  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Archer  would 
like  to  see  someone  follow  the  lead. 
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THE  PLANT  OF  THE  MONTH 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 

What  is  more  rare  than  a  day  in  June?  Well  in  Arizona,  at  least, 
it  is  a  night  in  June  when  Peniocereus  Greggii  unfolds  its  white,  per¬ 
fumed  flowers  to  the  evening  breeze,  thus  revealing  its  unexpected 
presence  under  a  creosote  bush  to  the  passing  traveler. 

The  names  "Night  Blooming  Cereus",  "Queen  of  the  Night",  and 
"Reina  de  la  Noche**  have  all  been  applied  to  the  "Sweet  Potato  Cactus11 
as  they  have,  in  other  localities,  to  others  of  the  nearly  300  species 
of  night-flowering  cacti.  But  "Sweet  Potato  Cactus1'1  is  the  true  com¬ 
mon  name  for  Peniocereus  Greggii. 

This  cactus  is  very  generally  distributed  in  south-central  and 
south-western  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Zaca¬ 
tecas;  but  because  it  is  insignificant  in  appearance,  resembling  a 
dead  stick,  and  because  it  invariably  grows  under  a  bush,  and  is 
therefore  hard  to  find,  it  is  considered  rare* 

If  the  portion  above  ground  is  insignificant,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  its  large  tuberous  root  which  weighs  from  1  to  42  pounds, 
with  an  occasional  extra  large  one  recorded  up  to  125  pounds.  The  tu¬ 
ber  resembles’ a  large  sweet  potato,  and  Indians  and  Mexicans  sometimes 
slice  and  fry  them  in  deep  fat  as  a  vegetable  tasting  like  mild  turnip* 
The  stems,  which  extend  above  ground,  are  cylindrical  and  brittle  in 
their  lower  portion;  but  the  upper  branches  are  4  to  5  ribbed  and 
bear  clusters  of  11  to  13  very  short  spines,  l/32  to  l/B  in  length, 
strongly  appressed  to  the  ribs. 

The  flowers  appear  in  June,  are  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  open  sau¬ 
cer-shaped  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter  with  the  petals  recurved  at  their 
prime.  They  open  just  after  dusk  with  a  series  of  spasmodic  jerks, 
and  then  liberate  perfume  in  profusion. 

The  bright  red,  narrowly  egg-shaped  fruit  bears  a  long  beak  and 
is  somewhat  spiny.  It  has  an  excellent  flavor,  but  it  seldom  can  be 
found.  It  is  a  prime  favorite  form  of  food  with  birds,  who  consume 
almost  all  of  the  seeds;  and  it  is  due  to  the  feeding  and  roosting 
habits  of  birds  that  our  plant  is  usually  found  under  bushes. 

Peniocereus  Greggii  is  a  dry  desert  species  and  does  not  take 
kindly  to  moister  climates.  But  in  the  desert  states,  plants  can  be 
moved  easily;  and  even  though  the  stem  be  broken  from  the  tuber  in 
transit,  the  tuber  will  usually  put  out  a  new  stem,  and  the' stem  will 
grow  a  new  tuber.  For  Pacific  Coast  and  Eastern  collectors,  we  recco- 
mend  that  a  portion  of  the  new  stem  of  the  "Sweet  Potato  Cactus"  be 
grafted  on  a  rooted  Cutting  of  Selenicereus  or  other  strong  stopk. 


( Peniocereus  Greggii  is  illustrated  on  cover  page.) 
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SAGUAROLAND  BULLETIN 


This  prize- winning  name  was  submitted  by  Reg  Manning,  and  we  pick¬ 
ed  it  at  the  risk  of  offending  members  who  might  think  we  are  limiting 
contributed  material  in  this  Bulletin  to  a  small  tight  clique.  This 
is  definitely  not  the  case.  We  sincerely  believed  that  Reg!s  sugges¬ 
tion  was  the  best  for  one  principal  reason:  that  it  underlines  empha¬ 
sis  on  our  locality  and  thus  advertises  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  of 
Arizona  as  such.  Reg  is  one  of  Arizona fs  greatest  champions  of  the 
Saguaro,  whose  blossom  is  cup  State  Flower  and  which  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  desert  plant  peculiar  to  Arizona  alone  (with  minor  exceptions  in 
Sonora  which  we  can  afford  to  be  generous  about.) 

An  excellent  name  was  suggested  by  Carl  Brassfield,  President  of 
the  Cactus  &  Succulent  Society  of  America;  and  many  were  sent  in  by 
A.  Malcom  Martin  of  Philadelphia,  who  incidently  demonstrated  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Bulletin  by  raising  his  ante... from  Active  to  Builder 
member*  Special  thanks  to  these  two  gentlemen. 

Special  note  to  Patsy  Palmer:  waTre  very  disappointed  that  you 
failed  to  send  in  your  suggestion.  Maybe  we  can  run  one  of  your  poems 
later  on* 
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Sponsoring 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


f,P 

t'ifrfk. 

•T  >  ^  Si 


Mail  Address:  Box  647,  Tempe,  Arizona 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 


I  desire  to  become  a  _ _ _ member  of  the 

Arizona  Gactus  &  Native  Flora  Society.  I  enclose  & _ 

Name 


Address 


Membership  Fees 


Annual:  Benefactors 

$50.00 

$500,00 

Sustaining 

25*00 

Founders 

Sponsor 

10,00 

Y  •  r» 

Laxe 

100 , 00 

Builder 

5-00 

Active 

2.00 
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DESERT  PLANTS 

W;  Taylor  Marshall 


Xerophytic  plants  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  Microphyll  fremall  ledf )  Deserts,  and  two  sections,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Microphyll  Desert  and  the  Great  Basin  Microphyll  Desert  are  noted 
in  Arizona.  The  first  comprises  the  sections  that  lie  within  50  to 
100  miles  of  the  Colorado  River  and  south  of  the  Virgin  River.  Here 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  less  stony  than  in  other  types  of  desert 
and  the  rainfall  is  from  4  to  6  inches  a  year,  most  of  which  falls  in 
winter. 

’  f 

In  much  of  this  region  two  plants,  Larrea  tridentata  (creosote 
bush)  and  Franseria  dumosa  (white  bur- sage)  form  about  80  percent  of 
the  vegetation,  usually  i’ound  together  but  the  latter  predominating. 
Sometimes  the  monotony  is  broken  by  the  presence  of  plants  of  Acacia 
constricta,  Fouquieria  splendens .  Echinocereus  Sngelmannii,  Qpuntja 
echinocarpa .  or  Qpuntia  ramosissima.  The  last  three  are  succulents 
and  will  be  discussed  later. 

t*  *• 

* 

The  creosote  bush  (Larrea  tridentata)  is  a  member  of  the  Caltrop 
family  (Zygophyllaceae )  and  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  desert 
plants,  covering  thousands  of  square  miles,  often  in  pure  stands.  It 
is  frequently  miscalled  ngreasewoodw  in  Arizona  and  California,  but 
this  name  is  properly  applied  to  Sarcobatus  vermiculatus t  which  is  a 
valuable  browse  plant.  (The  creosote' '  push  is  not  eaten  by  cattle  or 
sheep. )  The  flowers  appear  in  spring  and  while  small  are  a  bright 
yellow  and  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  yellow  glow  to  the  entire  plant. 
The  fruits  appear  to  be  tiny  balls  of  wool  or  cotton  accidently 
caught  on  the  branches. 

Acacia  constricta  is  a  very  pretty  shrub  which  bears  small  but 
fragrant  orange-yellow  balls  of  flowers  and  the  usual  very  small  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  is  usually  armed  with  long,  slender,  white  spines.  Fouquie¬ 
ria  splendens  is  the  well-known  and  colorful  Ocotillo,  a  much-branched 
shrub  whose  whip-like  branches  arise  forked  from  the  roots.  The  new 
branches  bear  single  leaves  on  long  pedicils  or  stems  which  harden  in¬ 
to  spines  when  the  first  leaf  dries.  Following  each  good  rain,  the 
plant  puts  out  new  leaves,  this  time  several  in  the  axils  of  the 
spines.  The  brilliant  red  flowers  appear  at  the  top  of  the  stems  in 
panicles  causing  the  plant  to  appear  to  have  flaming  tips.  The  Oco¬ 
tillo  is  a  member  of  the  Candlewood  family  (Fouquieriaceae )  which  has 
only  one  other  genus,  Idria,  the  living  telegraph  pole  of  Lower  Calif¬ 
ornia. 

The  white  bur-sage  (Franseria  dumosa)  is  also  called  nburrobushn 
because  it  is  among  the  preferred  foods  of  donkeys  and  sheep.  The 
ashy-white  foliage  tends  to  accent  the  glossy,  dark  green  of  the  cre¬ 
osote  bush,  with  which  it  is  usually  associated. 
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Lou  Ella  Archer 


e  know  so  well  where  desert  roads  will  lead 


That  hurry  past  the  greasewood  and  away 
Into  some  dim  recess  to  wind  and  stray 
Between  dark  canyon  walls.  The  hills  recede, 
But  if  we  hasten  with  the  road  and  speed 
Across  the  sand  into  the  tender  gray 


Of  twilight  we  wild,  find  ourselves  where  day 
Has  gone  to  see  the  deer  come  down  to  feed. 

What  hides  within  that  silent,  dark  ravine — 

Ambition  surely  loves  the  crowded  way; 

But  there  time  lives,  you  find  what  you  have  brought; 
For  those  who  fear,  a  terror  lurks  unseen, 

And  those  who  laugh,  will  hear  a  brook  at  ,play— 

Come  seek  with  me  and  find  the  home  of  thought. 
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^he  Desert  Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona  is  just  getting  started l 
On  Sunday  night,  July  27th,  a  four-hour  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  resulted  in  three  major  innovations  that  will  without  question 
start  the  Garden  on  a  climb  to  unlimited  heights.  The  directors  emer¬ 
ged  with  a  new  enthusiasm  that  is  proving  infectious,  and  they  still 
haven1 t  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  their  own  complete  harmony  and 
effectiveness  in  accomplishing  these  changes.  First,  the  bi-lavs  of 
the  Society  were  re-written.  Second,  a  new  advisory  board  was  created 
and  appointed.  And  third,  a  concrete  proposal  of  aid  from  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc.  was  formally  accepted.  All  of  these  changes  wii"1'.  be 
working  to  the  same  end:  to  expand  and  streamline  the  Societ-  ergani- 
z a tier,  and  consequently  promote  the  Garden  on  a  scale  hitherto  un¬ 
dreamed  of.  The  activities  and  influences  fan-tailing  from  them  will 
reach  vast  and  diversified  proportions. 

t 

an  early  date,  sometime  before  the  first  regular  meeting  in 
October,  the  Society  will  distribute  to  the  total  membership  copies  of 
the  newly-written  bi-laws  for  vote  of  acceptance  by  post-card.  They 
will  be  included  with  an  explanatory  letter  and  return  ballot  form. 
Inasmuch  as  time  is  needed  to  set  the  mechanics  of  a  new  organization 
in  motion  and  there  is  already  such  a  full  program  for  Fall  activities, 
the  amended  bi-laws  must  be  accepted  as  soon  as  possible. 

following  a  decision  that  the  Garden  should  embrace  farther-reach¬ 
ing  activities  and  associations,  the  board  created  and  appointed  a  spe¬ 
cial  advisory  board  of  eight,  to  meet  with  and  work  with  the  regular 
board.  These  are  the  members  appointed: 


Mr.  Charles  Hoover 


Mr.  Jack  Acton 


Mr.  J.  C.  Maccracken 


director  of  the  public  service  department 
of  the  Republic  and  Gazette. 

president  of  the  Phoenix  Advertising  Club 
and  head  of  public  relations  for  Standard 
Oil  in  Arizona. 

of  the  Cudahy-Maccracken  Co.,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  the  new  director  of  their  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee. 


Mr.  Barry  Goldwater  of  Goldwaters,  and  representing  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Retail  Trade  Bureau. 


Mrs.  Foster  Rockwell  owner  of  the  Adams  Hotel  and  long-time  en¬ 
thusiast  of  the  Arizona  desert. 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Burrall 


Dr •  Paul  Palmer 
John  T.  McChesney 


owner  of  the  Tri-State  Dental  Supply  Co 
and  sportsman, 

surgeon  and  amateur  horticulturist. 

manager  of  the  Phoenix  Date  Co.  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Garden. 


lose  members,  for  various  reasons,  are  specially  qualified  to 
advise  the  regular  board  in  different  matters  and  perform  highly  im¬ 
portant  work  in  focussing  greater  attention  on  Arizona,  the  desert, 
and  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona.  Further  issues  of  this 
bulletin  will  tell  more  about  them. 

Cphe  third  innovation,  the  Newspaper  proposal,  came  about  like 
this:  Reg  manning,  with  some  of  Mr.  Marshall1 s  unique  persuasion  as 
additional  aid,  sold  two  men  on  the  Garden... Bob  Hall,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Republic  and  Gazette,  and  Charles  Hoover,  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  papers.  They  were  convinced  that  the  Garden 
is  of  tremendous  importance  and  agreed  to  help  in  a  very  important  way 
by  getting  behind  the  Garden  with  all  their  great  facilities  and  back¬ 
ing  it  as  they  would  any  of  their  planned  public  service  projects. 

And  so  at  the  board  meeting,.  Reg  presented  a  definite  10-point  program 
proposed  by  the  Republic  and  Gazette,  and  entered  a  motion  that  the 
directors  gratefully  accept .. .which  they  promptly  did.  The  10-point 
program,  in  brief: 

1.  Conduct  a  membership  drive. 

2.  Join  with  the  Garden  in  sponsoring  a  big,  annual  Arizona 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Show. 

3.  Publicize  the  Garden  throughout  the  year  in  story  and  pic¬ 
ture. 

4.  Serve  in  advisory  capacity  on  special  activities. 

5.  Seek  to  interest  city,  county,  and  state  in  making  better 
roads  to  the  Garden,  with  better  signs. 

6.  Handle  most  of  the  various  printing  matter,  and  foot  the 
bill. 

7.  Encourage  down-town  displays  in  connection  with  the  show. 

£.  Establish  an  elaborate  cactus  garden,  a  block  and  a  half 
long,  around  the  new  Republic  and  Gazette  building,  with 
Mr.  Marshall1 s  guidance  and  direction,  serving  as  a  down¬ 
town  display  for  the  Garden. 

9.  Arrange  and  book  tours,  lectures,  etc.  through  the  down¬ 
town  office. 

10.  Aid  in  special  projects  such  as  dedications,  etc. 


here  is  no  need  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  ambitious  program 
of  invaluable  benefit  to  the  Garden  and  Arizona,  and  that  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona  is  humbly  grateful  and  pleased. 
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FRANK  STATEMENT 

This  is  time  for  a  frank  statement.  Each  issue  of  this  bulletin 
carries  a  membership  application  form  with  rumble  hopes.  The  first 
two  issues,  so  far,  have  managed  to  bring  in  one  member snip,  on  the  mi¬ 
meographed  form!  That  is  not  much  of  a  record.,  hut  we're  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  would  like  to  make  this  direct  appeal: 

If  every  member,  from  Active  to  Founder,  will  encourage  one  friend 
to  fill  out  the  jnerabership' form  below  and  mail  it  in  this  month,  it 
only  stands  to  simple  reason  that  our  membership  will  be  doubled.  Is 
your  membership  and  patronage  worth  so  little  to  you  that,  you  dont 
think  a  friend  would  enjoy  belong Lag?  beat  wait  until  your  bulletin 
is  buried  like  unpaid  b:L?.ls£  Ovt  out  the  form  now,  and  corner  your 
best  friend o  Next  month,  hefli  be  following  suit;  and  before  long 
you’ll  have  enough  of  your  friends  organized  to  withstand  any  further 
finger-pointing  and  charges  that  cactophiles  ought  to  be  committed  to 
an  institution. 

For  your  own  future  protection,  start  now  l  Get  a  friend! 


- TEAR  ON  THIS  LINE - 
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Mail  Address:  Box  647,  Tempe,  Arizona 


I  id 

h  I! 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 


%[? 

\S  / 


I  desire  to  become  a  „ 


member  of  the 


Arizona  Cactus  &  Native  Flora  Society.  I  enclose 


Name 


Address 


Membership  Fees 

Annual 


Founder 

Life 


$500,00 

100,00 


Benefactor 
Su staining 
Sponsor 
Builder 
Active 


$50*00 
25  -  00 
10,00 
5.00 
2.00 
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JULY  IN  THE  GARDEN 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 


The  July  heat,  to  a  large  extent,  has  discouraged  visitors  to 
the  Garden.  The  few  who  have  braved  the  discomfort  of  the  weather 
have  been  mostly  out  of  towners. . .all  bf  them  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  plants. 

Our  visitors  have  been  rewarded  for  their  efforts  by  a  very 
colorful  display  of  fruits  on  most  of  the  prickley  pears  (Opuntia 
sps.)  and  on  the  tall  plants  of  Cereus,  the  fruits  varying  in  co¬ 
lor  from  bright  red  to  lemon  yellow  or  deep  yellow.  In  the  patio, 
the  night  bloomers  have  also  set  many  brilliant  red  fruits  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  their  large  white  flowers  nearly  every  evening. 

Species  of  pincushion  cactus  (Coryphantha  sps.  and  Mammillaria 
sps.)  have  been  in  flower  also,  their  flowers  not  large  but  very 
colorful  and  usually  projecting  from  a  mass  of  white  wool  atop  the 
plants.  A  number  of  the  barrel  cacti  have  been  in  flower  algo... 
Ferocactus  alamosanus,  with  a  crown  of  large  yellow  blossoms,  and 
Ferocactus  Covilei,  with  orange  to  red  flowers.  The  bishop* s  cap 
(Astrophytum  myriostigma)  and  the  ornate  barrel  { Astrophytura  orna- 
tum)  have  produced  large  yellow  flowers  many  days  of  the  month. 


Our  four  new  helpers. .  .cur  ne~’r  rodent  cats.  ..have  been  extremely 
busy  with  the  result  that  v;e  lav ?  seen  no  trace  of  pack  rat  or  cot¬ 
tontail  rabbit  all  month.  When  the  first  cat  joined  our  staff,  we 
called  him  Oscar  because  ho.  was  so  Wild(e)0  later,  three  mere  cats 
were  presented,  and  thev  -were  named  Tom,  Dick,  and  Bob... the  last 
because  hus  tail  was  only  two  inches  long,  knowing  friends  tell  us 
that  we  may  have  to  re--christon  all  of  them  in  the  feminine  gender. 


Dick  has  aroused  some  doubt  in 
his  or  her  morals,  as  he  or  she  left 
company  of  a  slunk  and  die.  not  retur 
been  a  purely  social  vis etc  he  hope 
vrould  not  care  no  associate  too  cios 
a  union,  if  it  prove  to  have  been  an 


our  minds  as  to  the  quality  of 
us  early  one  morning  in  the 
r  for  three  dayvS.  It  may  have 
so,  as  we  all  feel  that  we 
oly  with  the  offspring  of  such 
elopement. 
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JULY  ACCESSIONS 


From  the  Cactus  and  Other  Succulent  League  of  Oakland,  Califor 
nia  came  one  of  the  largest  contributions  of  plants  in  the  history 
of  the  Garden... 309  plants  of  220  species,  most  of  which  we  lacked. 
They  were  delivered  to  our  receiving  house  by  John  Schreuder  and 
Bill  Andrews,  who  hauled  them  from  Oakland  in  a  pick-up  truck  and 
trailer. 


The  plants  were  contributed  by  individual  members  of  the  League 
as  follows: 


John  Schreuder 
Bill  Andrews 

F.  M.  Tyre 11 
Merle  Cann 

G.  W.  Van  der  Bunt 
A1  Irving 


165  plants  of  121  species. 
26  plants  of  24  species. 

52  plants  of  37  species. 

15  plants  of  13  species. 

2$  plants  of  19  species. 

23  plants  of  6  species. 


Included  in  this  lot  of  plants  were  many  species  of  the  hardier 
African  Euphorbias  and  many  species  of  African  Haworthias  and  Aloes, 
none  of  which  were  represented  in  our  collection.  There  are  succu¬ 
lents  of  many  families  and  rare  South  American  Cacti  included,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  specimen  size. 


The  League  has  been  a  sponsor  member  of  our  Garden  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  both  of  the  gentlemen  who  brought  the  plants 
hold  builder  memberships.  Our  thanks  to  the  League  and  to  the 
individual  members  was  voted  by  the  Board  at  their  last  meeting. 

Another  large  shipment  of  2$6  Mexican  Species,  donated  by  Fer¬ 
nando  Schmoll  of  Cadereta  de  Montes  and  by  the  K.I.O.  Club  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  is  held  up  at  the  border  by  the  embargo  on  plant  shipments 
due  to  the  hoof  and  mouth  quarantine.  These  plants  will  reach  us 
when  that  embargo  is  lifted. 
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"Mr.  Cactus"  is  Reginald  West  Kanning,  ^torial^cartoonist  for^ 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publish  o  „  day  wjth  a  consistent 

nix  Gazette.  Ideas  pop  out.  ax  nxs  ^ o  every  aa/  t xun  a  ^ 

sparkle  and  originality  that  have  un^^ed  States,  Canada, 

claim  and  syndication  in  76  newspapers  United  btates.^  . 

and  Italy.  He  is  |du|  ^ o^ten' 'va gue  scope  contrasts  sharply  with 

hi^microccispic^non-political ,  S.°?.u"  3T„  «. 

ss? sys;™  s  (S;eS’ifos“3~u*?3- 

lacking  in  cynicism. 

Reg  is  everybody's  friend,  ^d  he  tends  £°d^f°«L!lwho"!0the 

Sr^epresiting  the  ^and  harrassed  citi- 

mightybdomaint of  hi^own  imagination  scheming,  volution- 

izing,  creating,  glorifying,  .de~ul^i  g*  Ernie  Pyle,  Franklin  P. 

Adamst Slrvin°S . ^Cobb , &and  Dorothy  Dix...all  perched  on  a  drawing-board. 

Reg  earned  international  fame . . war  ^with^is  anti- 

and^denounced^A  a  Sazi  newlpaper,  and  the  one  b7  Reg  got  him  tagged 
na  chauvinist  cartoonist.” 

Nationally,  Reg  is qfa?>ous  r?eyfj!&E dga^Cver, 

.of  nation-wide  scope.  Such  notables  as^amesjar leg, @  ^  better_> 

and  Harry  H°PkJ;!}sc^°  The  Waterfront" ,  delling  with  a  San  Francisco 

favoreite  item  ofwall  aAt  at  the  San  Francisco  Press 

Club. 

In  the  Southwest,  Reg  is  know-n  as  a  one-man  travel  bureau  because 

of  his  prolific  and  highly. entertaining  tour,. tt guidebooks  P^  ^ 
naPs,  and  his  splashy,  topical  Sunday  feature ,  ine  . 


<• 


I 


Sr 


! 


iftorot  widely  Tc«d  -newspaper  feature  in  ...  izona •  In  the  case  of  the 
guidebooks,  it  took  the  unsolicited  opinion  of  a  New  York  publisher 
to  bring  into  being  some  of  the  zaniest  interpretation  in  print  of 
Southwest  lore  and  terrain*  ’’What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat”  is  the  best 
monograph  in  print  until  W,  Taylor  Marshall  goes  to  press. 

One  of  Reg’s  newest  artistic  ventures  is  cartoon  designs  for  hand- 
blocked  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  curtains,  which  are  being  sold  thru 
Goldwaters.-  Reg  says  that  of  all  these  designs,  with  motifs  includ¬ 
ing  ’’rodeo”,  ’’Grand  Canyon”,  and  desert  plants  of  all  kinds,  his  ’’laugh 
-.ng  cactus’*  is  proving  to  be  the  most  popular  by  far.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  because  animated  cactus  cartoons  are  Reg’s  trade-mark  and  signa¬ 
ture,  and  people  immediately  identify  them  with  him. 

This  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  members  of  the  Society: 

Reg  Manning,  ”Mr.  Cactus”,  is  chairman  of  the  board.  Here  are  Reg’s 
comments  on  that  score: 

’’From  the  inception  of  the  Garden,  and  long  prior  to  the  time  that 
I  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  organization,  I  believe  you  will 
recall  that  I  did  everything  in  my  limited  power  to  call  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Garden  and  its  work.  I  joined  the  Society  only  this  year, 
because  I  had  no  idea  that  a  layman  like  me  was  eligible  to  membership 
to  such  a  society.  I  thought  I  had  to  be  a  botanist. .. .” 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  weakest  points  (until  now)  in  the  Gar¬ 
den.  . . the  lack  of  community- wise  advertising  and  attention. . .and  it  is 
appi op’iate  (and  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  Garden)  that  Reg  will 
be  chiefly  responsible  from  now  on  for  a  tremendous  swing  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  With  his  ink-pot.  rare  sense  of  humor,  and  head 
full  of  ideas,  Reg  is  going  to  make  history  for  us  on  the  ’’popular 
front . JS 

Reg  has  very  clear-cut  ideas  about  the  Garden,  as  proven  by  his 
opening  remarks  to  the  board  prior  to  his  presentation  of  the  News¬ 
paper  proposal  and  motion  for  its  formal  acceptance: 

’’...but  I  saw  the  enormous  potential  value  of  this  Garden  to  our 
community  and  state,  not  alone  for  its  botanical  work,  but  for  its 
civic  value  as  an  attraction  to  visitors  to  our  state.  We  need  publi¬ 
city.  With  proper  publicity  this  Society  and  this  Garden  can  be  to 
Phoenix  and  Arizona  what  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  is  to  Philadelphia, 
what  the  Nelson  Art  Gallery  is  to  Kansas  City;  the  Los  Angeles  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  is  to  Los  Angeles.  This  Garden  is  of  enormous  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  whole  world  in  its  scientific  work;  it  can  be  of  enor¬ 
mous  value  to  our  state  and  community  in  its  civic  value. 

”1  predict  that  within  the  near  future,  a  very  few  years,  we  will 
be  conducting  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors  a  year  through  this  Gar¬ 
den.  In  order  to  do  that  we  will  have  to  be  a  wealthy  Society. 

”In  order  to  be  a  large,  wealthy,  powerful  society,  we  must  have 
aid.  We  have  a  world  authority  as  our  Director.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
vastly  increase  our  membership.  And  in  order  to  increase  our  member¬ 
ship,  we  must  let  the  public  know  we  exist.” 


Well,  Reg,  let’s  got 
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THE  PLANT  OF  THE  MONTH 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 


The  lad  who  saw  a  living  elephant  for  the  first  time  and  declared 
"There  aint  no  such  animal",  has  many  counterparts  amongst  the  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  when  they  first  view  our  plants  of 
Xd  ria  columnar^.  •- 

The  plant  is  a  tree  which  may  attain. a  height  of  f^rt^  feet  or 
more.  The  trunk  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  carrot,  It  inches  or  more 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  tne  apex, t , silvery 
gray  at  the  base  to  fresh  green  at  the  growing  tip.  From  the  trunk 
arise  numerous  short,  spiny  and  leafy  branches.  The  first  leaves  on 
new  growth  branches  are  borne  on  long  pedicils  which  harden  into 
spines  when  the  leaves  fall.  Secondary  leaves  appear  at  the  axil  of 
these  spines  in  groups  of  two  to  four.  The  tree  is  leafless  in  dry 
periods. 

The  cream-colored  flowers  are  borne  on  panicles  at  the  apex  of 
the  plant  in  July  and  August • 

The  plant  was  first  collected  by  Dr.  Veatch  near  the  Bay  of 
Sebastian  Viccaine  on  the  peninsula  of  Baja  California,  and  was  des¬ 
cribed  by  Dr. .Kellogg  in  l£&5  as  a  species  of  Fcuquieria  or  ocotilla. 
But  five  years  later,  Dr.  Kellogg  placed  it  in  the  monotypic  genus 
Idria.  It  is  therefore  a  member  of  the  plant  Tomily  Fouquieriaceae 
or  handle  wood  which  contains  two  genera  and  a1,  out  nine  species. 

It  is  found  only  in  the  central  nocMcn  of  Baja  California  and 
in  one  small  colony  near  Puerto  Liber tad  in  Sonora  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Mexico. 

In  Lower  California,  the  tree  is  called  "cerio",  the  name  for  a 
tapering  altar  candle,  by  the  natives;  but  the  Americans  refer  to  it 
as  the  "living  telegraph  pole".  Reg  Manning,  the  desert  cartoonist 
and  artist,  being  a  very  vrise  man.  has  not  forgotten  his  "Alice  in 
Wonderland" ,  and  he  calls  our  plant  the  Boogum  Tree  in  his  book  "What 
Kinda  Cactus  Izzat";  and  its  is  by  this  name  that  Idria  is  known  to 
most  of  the  visitors  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Idria  is  naturally  an  undivided  column,  but  occasionally  a  plant 
has  a  divided  main  trunk  from  twenty  feet  above  ground.  Dr;  Brandegee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  such  branched  trunks  were  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  main  trunk  rather  than  a  natural  growth  habit. 

For  strength  the  plant  has  a  conical  woody  structure  covered  by 
a  thick  and  punky  bark  and  filled  with  a  pithy  substance.  The  woody 
cone  which  survives  after  the  tree  has  died  bleaches  white  when  the 
punky  bark  has  disintegrated,  and  shows  numerous  holes  where  the 
branches  arose  from  the  living  plant. 

Idria  has  been  successfully  grown  in  gardens  in  the  desert  dis¬ 
tricts  and  in  many  parts  of  the  milder  districts  of  California,  Texas, 
and  Florida,  and  it  has  also  been  successfully  gpown  as  a  potted  plant 
anywhere  if  hothouse  protection  is  available  for  the  colder  months  of 
the  year.  Like  most  desert  plants,  it  Requires  a  very  porous  soil 
and  little  or  no  water  in  cold  weather. 
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DESERT  PLANTS 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 


Continuing  our  discussion  of  the  California  microphyll  desert,  we 
must  note  that  the  Colorado  River,  which  flows  through  it,  brings  into 
the  desert  certain  plants  of  the  wet  country  such  as  the  cottonwood 
tree  (Popuius  Fremontii)  which  appears  on  alluvial  flats,  and  the 
cattail  (Typha  angustifolia )  and  arrowweed  (Pluchea  sericea)  in  the 
swamps  of  both  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers. 

Most  of  the  volcanic  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  micro¬ 
phyll  desert  are  exceptionally  bare  of  vegetation,  with  only  occasional 
clumps  of  tanglehead  grass  or  incienso  (Encilia  farinosa).  On  the  gra¬ 
nite  mountains  of  this  desert,  several  succulent  plants  are  noted, 
including  the  giant  cactus  (Carnegiea  gigantea),  the  barrel  cactus 
(Ferocactus  acanthodes),  the  beaver  tail  (Opuntia  basilares),  the 
paloverde  tree  (Cercidium  microphyllum) ,  the  ironwood  (Olneya  tesota), 
and  the  elephant  tree  (Bursera  microphylla). 

Two  species  of  the  elephant  tree  appear  in  Arizona:  Bursera  odo- 
rata  only  on  dry  limestone  cliffs  near  Fresnal  in  the  western  foothills 
of  the  Baboquivari  Mountains  in  Pima  County,  and  Bursera  microphylla 
found  in  the  Salt  River  Mountains  and  westward  to  Yuma  County  on  arid, 
rocky  slopes.  It  reaches  a  height  ox  20  feet  with  a  trunk  diameter  of 
one  foot.  The  branches  are  very  crooked  and  taper  rapidly,  resembling 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  This  is  one  of  our  native  trees  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  Garden. 

The  ironwood  tree,  Olneya  tesota,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
desert  trees  and  one  that  is  greatly  admired  in  our  Garden.  It  has 
been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  35  feet,  but  is  usually  less.  The 
trunk  diameter  is  about  one  and  a  half  feet.  The  branches  are  armed 
with  curved  spines  in  pairs,  and  the  leaves  are  pinnate  with  8  to  24 
loaf iocs  of  a  grayish  color.  The  foliage  is  evergreen  except  in  the 
coldest  winters.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  very  heavy.  The  pea-like 
flowers  are  purple,  completely  covering  the  tree  in  May. 

The  ironwood,  the  palo  verdes,  the  acacias,  the  mesquites,  in 
fact  most  of  the  desert  trees  belong  to  the  pea  family  ( Leguminosae ) . 

Cercidium  microphyllum,  the  yellow  palo  verde,  is  one  of  the  thre<? 
trees  that  are  known  as  paloverde  (Spanish  for  green  stick).  The  yel¬ 
low  paloverde  is  the  common  plant  of  the  dry  deserts  and  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  others  by  the  yellowish  color  of  the  trunk  and  the 
spiny  ends  of  the  leafy  branches. 

The  blue  paloverde  (Cercidium  floridum),  as  its  name  would  indicate 
is  more  on  the  blue-green  in  the  color  of  the  trunk  and  leafy . branches 
are  seldom  spiny.  The  flowers  are  more  brightly  yellow  and  are  produ¬ 
ced  somewhat  earlier  than  those  of  the  yellow  paloverde. 

The  Mexican  paloverde  (Parkinsonia  aculeata)  has  a  yellowish-green 
bark,  becoming  brown.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  but  appear  to  elong¬ 
ate,  simply  pinnate.  Flowers  are  showy,  larger  than  in  the  first  two 
species,  bright  yellow  sometimes  with  a  red  eye.  The  Mexican  paloverde 
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is  native  only  to  the  foothills  of  the  Coyote  and  Baboquivari  Mountains 
in  Arizona* s  pima  County,  but  may  be  seen,  as  an  escape,  in  sandy  wash¬ 
es  south  of  Tucson,  Its  range  extends  from  southern  Arizona  through 
Mexico  and  Florida  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  The  Mexican 
paloverde  is  much  used  for  ornamental  planting  in  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

EncSiLia  farinosa  is  a  member  of  the  sunflower  family  (Corapositae ) . 
It  is  a  bush  up  to  three  feet  tall  with  silvery  white  foliage  and  bear¬ 
ing  yellow  disc  flowers.  A  vareity,  phenicodonta,  is  found  in  Yuma 
County  with  purple  flowers*  The  stems  exude  a  gum  which  was  chewed  by 
the  Indians  and  which  is  used  as  incense  in  the  churches  of  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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TO  AM  ARTJS1 

Lou  Ella  Archer 


ou  change  a  light,  I  change  a  line;  we  steal 
Away  to  draw  from  out  this  haunting  land 
The  story  that  we  clearly  understand 
But  cannot  tell.  We  gladly  would  reveal 
The  mystic  spell  that  binds  us,  nor  conceal 
One  tone  of  beauty,  if  our  willing  hand 
Could  paint  with  brush  or  pen,  the  gleaming  sand, 
The  cactus,  any  part  of  what  we  feel* 


A  bird  recalls  a  valley  set  in  hills, 

The  sound  of  water  brings  before  our  eyes 
A  canyon  river  tumbling  from  the  brim 
Of  some  great  crimson  cliff;  then  something  stills 
The  longing  in  our  hearts  and  thoughts  arise 
That  bring  back  memories  no  time  can  dim. 
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prosperity  is  largely  a  matter  of  confidence.  This  is  certainly 

app;: rent  everywhere,  since  the  war - when  well-meant  affairs,  large  and 

small,  are  being  laid  waste  by  cynics,  antagonists,  and  vague  fears. 
Ability,  hard  at  work,  can  be  reduced  to  fruitless  effort  by  lack  of 

self-assurance  within or  by  the  disrupting  influence  of  no  support 

from  outside  sources*  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  some  affairs  are 

succeeding  against  heavy  odds  merely  on  conviction - firm  belief  in 

their  own  merit  and  ultimate  success,  or  by  a  friendly  pat  or:  the  back 
from  an  interested  source.  Everyone  likes  an  optimist--- -and  everyone 
admires  a  supporter. 

Z^ll  this  applies  to  the  Botanical  Garden  this  year,  and  right  now. 
Mrs.  Webster Ts  endowment  will  not  come  into  effect  for  at  least  ten 
months,  and  until  that  time  it  remains  with  us  to  make  ends  meet.  We 
could  take  a  step  backward  and  close  up  shop  for  ten  months.  Or  we  can 
take  a  strong  step  forward,  using  Some  confidence.  The  one  solution  is 
greatly  increased  membership.  Reg  Manning,  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Republic  and  Gazette,  is  about  to  open  his  campaign  on  th#  outside 
for  new  membership.  Your  editor  is  using  this  bulletin  to  voice  the 
self-assurance  of  the  present  organization  and  propagandize  for  some 
inside  action.  Last  month* s  appeal  to  members  brought  in  a  dozen  new 
memberships.  Well,  that’s  a  start. 

^$hat  is  an  average  member?  There  is  none.  The  secretary’s  file 
discloses  these  facts:  54%  are  Arizona  residents,  and  46%  ^re  out-of- 
state  members  from  16  states  and  Canada;  72%  are  Active  members,  and 
the  rest  have  donated  more  than  $2,  in  amounts  up  to  $500,  If  you  have 
felt  that  because  you  live  outside  of  Arizona  you  are  not  a  full-fledged 
member - you  are  wrong.  If  you  have  felt  that  your  $2  membership  dele¬ 
gates  you  to  an  unimportant  seat - you  are  wrong.  If  you  live  in  Ari¬ 

zona  and  have  given  much  more  than  $2,  and  are  resting  00  your  consci¬ 
ence - you  are  not  doing  enough. 

^*\3ie  Botanical  Garden  is  important  for  many  reasons.  It  can  be  des¬ 
cribed  in  high-flung  phrases  involving  ’’advancement  of  mankind’1' ,  ’’civic 
value”,  ’’free  exchange  of  ideas”,  restoration  of  Nature”,  etc.  These 
get  to  be  a  little  boring,  and  actually  should  be  toned  down.  The  Gar¬ 
den  is  a  small  spot  on  the  earth,  and  is  only  one  spot  in  that  myriad 
striving  simply  to  elevate  human  activity  above  the  <?rude  mechanics  of  . 
a  too-materialistic  civilization.  But  it  is  not  an  isolated  refuge 
either.  For  proof  of  that  we  offer  these  excerpts  from  several  letters 

received  by  Director  Marshall  in  the  last  couple  of  months: 

( 

Dear  Mr.  Marshall: 

It  may  come  to  you  as  a  surprise-  that  I  am  in 
Venezuela.  In  fact,  I  have  been  here  six  months  al¬ 
ready,  in  the  employ  of  the  local  Government,  for 
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the  account  of  which  I  am  tn^a^d  in  various 
re  otu*  c .  v.  s  in  botany  and  forestry..,. 

Here  almost  of  necessity,  I  have  a  fin¬ 
der  in  the  Botanical  Garden  which  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  organization^  We  are  at  about  3,000 
feet  alt. ,  and  have  a  wonderful  spring-like 
climate  the  year  around.... 

I  am' hunting  now  seeds  of  .succulents  to 
grow  here,  for  we  are  going  to  set  aside  a  dry 
slope  for  these  plants*... 

Whatever  you  may  contribute  will  be  most 
welcome,  for  we  have  quite  a  lot  of  ground  to 
plant ,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  at  least 
a  fair  representation  .of  flora  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  ,  de  s  e  r  t  s ... .  .  y  v 

Leon  Croizat 

V  Caracas,  Venezuela 

<  '•  f  .•r 

Dear  Sir:  vV  ‘' 

I  recently  had  the  chance  to  pass  an  Evening 
with  my  friend  M.  Bertrand,  President  of  the  French 
Cactus  Association.  I  reexamined  at  his  house  your 
work  constituting  the  suite  to  the  four  books  of 
Britton  and  Rose. I  saw  it  last  year  at  M.  iiarnier 
Lapostolle's  house  and  have  immediately  ordered  it 
to-  the  publishers,  but  so  far  I  received  no  answer 
abviously  on  account  of  t-he  money  exchange  diffi¬ 
culties.  ?  * . 

The  Botanical  Garden  of  which  I  am  Director  is 
a  recent  creation  (1917  -  1933)  and  is  essentially  a 
juicies  (succulent)  plants  garden.  Thanks  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  . climate  of  the  Blue  Coast  (Cote  dTAsur)  and 
specially  to  the  eminently  propitious  ecologies  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  Garden  we  succeeded  to  make  prosper¬ 
ous  in  open  air  the  greatest  part  of  the  species  my 
predecessors  and  myself  have  introduced  in  it..., 

Continuator  of  the  Garden  creators  work  my  ob¬ 
ject  end  is  to  make  of  the  Monaco  Exotic  Garden  a 
centre  where  the  European  men  of  Science  studying  the 
juicies  (succulents)  plants  will  have,  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  the  plants  and  all  documents  concerning  them.... 

L.  Vatrican 

Monaco  Exotic  Garden 

Principaute  de  Monaco 


Dear  Mr.  Marshall: 

....In  connection  with  this,  I  ask  your  help. 

An  article  under  your  name  would  not  only  be  fitting, 
but  would  meet  with  great  approval  from  our  readers.... 
However,  our  desperate  need,  today,  is  for  some  writer, 
such  as  yourself,  with  access  to  material..*. 

We  hope,  in  fact,  wo  are  determined,  to  popularize 
the  culture  of  Cacti  in  this  country...* 

Lex  Fuaux 

^  Victoria,  Australia 
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My  -dear  Friend : 


Today  v;o  h:  vo  a  snow  fall,  reel  good  thing  to 
cool  us,  and  to  prevent  us  from  forgetting  one  of 
the  worst  winter  we  ever  had.  So  cacti  under  such 
climat  conditions  feel  comfortable  and  at  home... in 
the  greenhouse  at  least.  We  certainly  can  supply 
them  with  lots  of  fresh  air,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  appreciate  same...; 


Laval  Goulet,  B.B.,  LL.L. 
Amos,  P.Q. 

(near  Arctic  Circle) 


Dear  Sir: 

Howard  E.  Gates,  of  Gates  Cactus  Gardens,  Co¬ 
rona,  Calif.,  referred  us  to  you  in  regard  to  Aloe 
Vera. 

A  Doctor  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  severe 
X-Ray  burn  on  his’  finger,  asked  me  if  I  could  get 
the  Plant,  and  some  information  in  regard  to  using 

it .... 

Mr.  Gates  wrote  us  yours,  as  the  only  supply 
he  knew  of  in  the  United  States, 

Charles  Gill,  Jr. 
Washington,  Indiana 


My  dear  Sir: 

As  a  professor  of  Botany  at  the  National  Univdr- 
sity  of  Mexico  I  am  deeply  interested. ... it  is  for 
this  reason  my  dear  sir  that  I  am  writing  you  now  to 
offer  you  my  humble  cooperation;..; 

If  you  accept  my  correspondence  I  will  deeply 
appreciate  it  sir  and  if  you  have  interest  in  Mexi¬ 
can  plants,  particularly  xerophytes  I  will  be  willing 
to  collect  seeds  or  material  taking  advantage  of  my 
explorations. 


Ing.  Gustavo  Aquirre  Benavides 
La  Universidad  Nacional  de  Mexico 
Mexico,  D.F. 

Dear  Sir: 

....Having  been  isolated  for  many  years  from 
American  Cactus  research  I  am  very  glad  to  see  what 
happened  in  this  during  the  last  years.  Especially 
I  am  glad  of  the  dedication  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  of  Arizona.  I  congratulate  Mrs,  Gertrude  D, 
Webster. , . . 

..In  connection  with  these  I  beg  you  to  aid  my  re¬ 
searches,  sending  to  me  materials  for  them  from  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  I  have  lost  my  whole  25  years 
collection  of  about  2,000  specimens  by  the  war  and 
therefore  I  am  hindered  very  much  in  my  further  re¬ 
searches.,  ««  page  3^ 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  I 
•9m  tvrrkiiig  a  great  horpho logical  Mono- 

graphy  of  tne  Cactacaae  (in  English;.  Whenever 
overworked  and  suffering  from  humgor  I  have  un¬ 
dertaken  this  big  work  as  I  found  it  being  a 
necessity. . . . 

Prof.  Dr.-ph.  habil  Franz  Buxbaum 
Judonburg.  Styria,  Austria 


CSo  comment  is  necessary  concerning  the  dramas  hidden  between 
these  varied  lines.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  to  mention  that  Direc¬ 
tor  Marshall  has  filled  every  request  received  todate - whether  it  be 

plant  material,  literature,  collaboration,  etc. - and  intends  to  con¬ 

tinue  doing  so  as  long  as  feasible. 

^qfh e?e  is  one  other  letter  worth  adding  here — -not  so  glamorous  as 
the  ones  above  perhaps,  but  very  disarming i 


Dear  Mr.  Marshall 

Girl  Scout  troop  #107  want  to  thank  you  for 
showing  us  through  the  Botanical  Gardens  will  allways 
try  to  remeber  all  the  interesting  thing  you  told 
us  about  the  differnd  cactus. 


2&s  a  last-minute  news  item, 
The  Republic  &  Gazette  have  just 
the  .new  gate,  drinking  fountain, 
Marshall  wistfully  hopes  for  in 


thank  you  again 
Sincerely 
Girl  Scout  #107 
Elma  Jean  Duhame 
Secretary 


before  going  into  the  mimeograph: 
donated  necessary  funds  to  supply 
and  200  feet  of  hose  that  Director 
.is  "August  in  the  Garden"  article. 
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AUGUST  IN  THE- GARDEN 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 


August  is  fairly  warm  in  the  Garden,  to  put  it  mildly;  but  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  geared  to  winter  speed  in  preparation  for  the  much 
larger  crowds  expected  in  the  coming  tourist  season.  Paths  had  to  be 
widened  to  seven  feet,  and  to  do  this  many  plants  had  to  be  moved. 

The  exotic  planting  had  to  be  enlarged  to  care  for  the  new  Mexican 
plants  now  enroute  and  for  the  many  large  and  fine  plants  to  be  moved 
from  Mrs.  Webster's  collection. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  take  over  the  section  first  assigned 
to  Agaves  for  the  exotics,  and  this  meant  a  new  site  for  Agaves,  which 
in  turn  meant  a  master  map  of  the  grounds. 

another  important  job  started  this  month  is  that  of  making  filing 
cards  for  each  species  in  the  collection.  Ujh  to  this  time,  plants 
when  received  were  entered  in  the ■ accession  book;  and  if  reference  to 
its  origin  or  donor  was  necessary,  the  records  for  many  years  had  to 
be  searched.  We  are  now  listing  each  species  on  a  3  x  5  filing  card 
giving  place  of  origin,  collector,  date  of  collection,  and  exact  lo¬ 
cation  in  our  garden.  These  cards  are  filed  alphabetically  for  ready 
reference . 

At  the  same  time,  new  tags  are  made  for  each  plant  showing  its 
accession  number,  generic  and  specific  names,  and  place  of  origin; 
and  these  tags  are  placed  near  the  plants  for  easy  identification 
by  visitors.'  In  the  very  few  cases  where  an  accepted  common  name 
applies,  the  common  nam£  is  also  listed  on  the  tags. 

It  will  require  all  of  the  month  of  September  to  complete  the 
widening  of  the  paths  and  the  labeling  and  cataloging  of  all  the 
plant  So . .possibly  longer,  as  the  routing  work  of  watering,  fertilizing 
and  cultivating  the  plants  can  not  be  neglected  by  our  horticulturist. 

Before  our  fall  opening,  new  gates  must  be  installed  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  replace  the  gates  damaged  by  last  seasons  activities,  and 
a  water  fountain  must  be  installed  on  the  grounds.  Culvert  pipes 
must  be  purchased  to  widen  the  bridges  along  the  paths,  and  several 
hundred  feet  of  new  hose  is  needed,  all  of  these  are  absolute  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  we  are  hoping  for  some  good  angels  to  supply  them  for 
us. 

Last  month *s  report  on  our  feline  helpers  aroused  much  interest 
in  them,  so -we  feel  that  you  would  like  to  hear  of  their  work  also. 
Well,  Oscar,  who  is  100$  alley-cat;  is  the  champion  hunter.  She  is 
about  to  present  us  with  a  litter,  and  we  await  the  event  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Tom  and  Dick  also  proved  to  be  good  hunters,  and 
the  three  have  held  the  rodents  at -bay.  Bob  found  lizards  much  easier 
to  catch  than  pack  rats  or  rabbits;,  and  started  eating  them  with  the 
result  that  she  became  thin  and  sickly  and  finally  had  to  be  disposed 

RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

F.  E.  Merrill* •. Greeley ,  Colorado* t ;l£  species  of  Colorado  Cactus. 

Claire  M.  Proctor* .Phoenix* * .2  plants  of  Opuntia  undulata. 

Ing.  M.  Castenada. .Victoria ,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.. 6  plants  thought 

to  be  new. 

Collected  by  the  staff; *;100  specimens  of  native  Cactus  &  Yuccas. 


Our  Mexican  shipment  has  now  been  authorized  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  will  reach  us  sometime  in  September. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

In  1912  Ed  Walker,  bringing  his  wife  Kathryn,  came  to  Arizona 
for  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York.  They  bought  20  acres 
of  desert  land  on  what  is  now  Southern  Avenue  four  miles  south  of 
Phoenix.  While  Mr.  Walker  was  busy  covering  both  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  Mrs.  Walker  tried  desperately  to  farm  their  land  to  alfalfa, 
but  honestly  admits  she  ’’ran  it  into  the  ground.”  Two  years  later 
they  were  transferred  to  Denver,  but  held  onto  their  piece  of  Arizona 
desert.  And  then  in  1934,  after  35  years  service  with  his  company, 

Mr.  Walker  retired,  and  the  two  of  them  returned  to  their  Phoona:: 
property  where  they  have  remained  ever  since. 

In  the  first  year  of  their  return  they  were  captivated  by  a  small 
sign  put  up  by  Gustave  Stark,  the  Swedish  botanist,  saying  ’’Save  the 
Desert”,  and  the  arrow  led  them  to  his  home.  They  spent  many  eve¬ 
nings  there  in  the  company  of  the  embryo  Native  Flora  Society  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  were  members  in  good  standing  when  Mrs.  Gertrude  Webster  was 
first  elected  President. 

There  have  been  only  two  treasurers  in  the  Society.  The  first 
was  Sam  Wilson,  who  made  the  opening  entree  on  September  12,  1936... 
a  magnificent  deposit  of  $7*50  from  memberships.  In  1939,  Ed  Walker 
was  elected  Treasurer,  and  has  held  that  office  ever  since;  and  he 
is  still  using  the  original  treasurer’s  book,  a  very  small  and  con¬ 
cise  piece  of  literature.  In  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Walker  was  elected 
Secretary;  and  she  held  that  office  for  &  consecutive  years,  having 
resigned  this  Spring.  Her  book  of  minutes  is  considerably  larger 
and  more  complicated  than  Ed  Walkers  treasurer’s  book,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  represented  the  More  involved  story.  Both 
their  writings  are  abbreyiated  reports,  but  they  speak  volumes  in 
effort,  enthusiasm,  persistence,  ahd  love  for  the  aims  of  the  Garden. 

On  February  15,  1942  Mrs.  Walker’s  minutes  state  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  to  disband  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  ’‘Disband”  is  too 
orderly. .  .the  Society  ’’disintegrated”.  The  Botanical  Garden  came 
awfully  close  to  annihilation. . .except  for  the  Walkers.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  building  and  gardens  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
hoodlums,  slapdash  artillery  and  cavalry  regiments,  and  only  the 
rabbits  know  what  else;  but  the  Walkers  managed  to  get  out  there  at 
least  once  a  week,  without  due  authority  or  assistance,  to  see  that 
the  plants  were  watered,  the  plumbing  and  electricity  fixed,  the  place 
kept  living.  The  Society  owes  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Walkers  are  anxious  about  three  things  mainly:  first,  the 
need  for  a  lath-house  (this  is  worthy  of  a  future  editorial);  se¬ 
cond,  they  would  like  to  see  the  quarterly  function, Field  Day,  resumed; 
and  last,  they  would  like  to  see  a  minimum  of  1,000  memberships  in 
the  Society.  They  are  appalled  by  the  lack  of  interest  of  native 
Arizonans  in  the  very  desert  that  supports  them.  But  they  are  keenly 
excited  by  the  new  developments  at  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  have 
the  pleasure  few  members  can  claim  of  loving  the  Garden  from  its 
earliest  beginning. 
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I  other  night  Bill  Marshall,  director 

ox  the  Garden,  dreamed  he  was  drowning  - 
Awaking,  he  found  that  the  dream  wasn’t 
too  far  from  wrong.  It  was  raining 

outside  --  and  when  it  rains 
at  the  Garden  the  roof  of  the 
Administration  Building 
only  slightly  retards 
admittance  of  the  moisture. 
Bill  rushed  around 
with  pots  and  pans 
trying  to  catch  the 
flow  from  every 
leak.  But  it  was 
a  hopeless  task. 

When  we  found  him 
next  morning,  he 
was  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  a  puddle 
in  the  office, 
muttering  softly 
ff  but  fervently. 


, 

le  roof-ceiling  of  the  Garden’s  administration  building  is  an 
architectural  achievement  that  would  cause  wonder  to  the  most 
unconventional  authorities.  Roof  drains  are  located  several  inches, 
ABOVE  the  roof  level. 


This  allows  little 
rainwater  lakes  to 
form  over  each  room 
every  time  it  rains,. 
This  could  be  very 
valuable  water- storage 
feature  except  for 
one  thing  —  the 
ceilings  are  not 
water  proof  -*»  and 
stored  water  drains 
through  and  intd 
the  building  —  usually 
into  the  middle  of 
some  occupant’s 
anatomy 


'irector  Marshall 
figures  that  the 
Garden  board  will 
to  do  one  of 
things;  (1)  make 
the  ceiling  water¬ 
proof,  and  install 
diving  boards  — 
or  (2)  fix  the  roof 
so  it  will  drain. 


fhe 'Plant  of 

W,  Taylor 


THE  MONTH 

Marshall 


August,  with  its  intense  heat,  is  the  poorest  month  for  flowers 
here  in  Arizona;  but  two  groups  of  Cacti  chose  this  month  to  provide 
lavish  display  of  color. 

Two  species  of  barrel  cacti  were  in  bloom.  Ferocactus  alamo- 
sanus,  a  globose,  melon-like  plant,  put  forth  its  large  yellow  flo¬ 
wers  which  were  followed  later  in  the  month  by  scaly,  yellow  fruits 
with  the  floral  remains  topping  them  to  resemble  miniature  pine¬ 
apples,  And  Ferocactus  Covilei,  a  native  of  Arizona  and  Sonora,  pro¬ 
duced  circles  of  red  to  orange  flowers. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Coryphantha  also  flowered  this  month,  the 
colors  ranging  from  lemon-yellow  through  yellow  to  red  and  magenta. 
Rather  small  plants,  the  Coryphanthas  supply  interest  by  their  form 
even  when  not  in  flower.  They  are  globe-shaped  of  short  cylinders 
composed  of  numerous  warts  called  tubercles.  Each  tubercle  is  groov¬ 
ed  on  its  upper  surface  from  tip  to  base,  and  frequently  this  groove 
is  filled  with  a  long,  white  wool.  The  flowers  are  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plants  and  arise  from  the  base  of  the  grooves  of  the  tu¬ 
bercles,  usually  near  the  top  of  the  plant. 

Coryphantha  elephantidens  is  the  plant  illustrated  on  the  front 
cover.  The  central  head  of  this  plant  is  seven  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  inches  high,  and  the  largest  offset  is  four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  rose-colored  flowers  are  four  inches  in  diameter,  opening  about 
10  A.M.  and  closing  about  5  P*M,  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
The  flower  is  deep  rose  color  on  the  first  day,  but  fades  each  day 
until  it  is  nearly  white  on  the  last  day. 

Closely  resembling  the  above,  Coryphantha  bumamma  has  a  much 
smaller  yellow  flower.  Coryphantha  pycnacantha  is  a  cone-shaped 
plant  whose  apex  is  hidden  in  a  mass  of  white  wool  so  plentiful  that 
it  is  gathered  for  commercial  use  in  Oaxaca,  according  to  Britton  and 
Rose.  Its  flower  is  yellow. 

Coryphantha  retusa  and  C.  cornifera  also  have  yellow  flowers, 
and  both  flower  profusely  here.  C.  Muehlenpfordtii  (why  do  they  use 
such  names!),  C.  macromeris,  and  C.  vivipara  all  flowered  this  month 
as  did  the  two  native  species  C.  recurvata  and  C.  arizonica.  The 
first  has  a  circle  of  rather  small,  lemon-yellow  flowers  around  the 
top  of  each  of  the  numerous  cylindric  heads  that  constitute  the 
cluster  of  a  typical  plant;  while  the  latter,  which  resembles  a 
loosely  rolled  ball  of  twine,  bears  large  magenta  flowers. 

The  fruit  of  species  of  Coryphantha  is  club-shaped,  juicy, 
greenish,  yellow  or  pink  in  color,  but  sometimes  nearly  red,  and 
ripens  rather  slowly. 
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So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  xerophytic  vegetation  of  the 
microphyll  deserts,  passing  up  the  species  of  Cactus  for  separate  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  was  done  because  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  about  the 
cacti  that  it  will  take  several  issues  to  cover  the  ground. 

nil  of  the  members  of  the  Cactus  family  are  succulent  plants. 

That  is,  they  store  water  within  themselves  (when  it  is  available 
b  cause  of  rains),  conserve  that  water  by  many  clever  devices,  and 
survive  for  unbelievably  long  periods  on  this  stored  water. 

The  actual  storage  is  accomplished  in  a  layer  of  thin-walled 
cells  which  surround  the  central  woody  structure  and  are,  in  turn, 
surrounded  by  the  epidermis.  The  thin  walls  of  the  cells  permit  fil¬ 
tration  from  cell  to  cell  to  keep  an  even  balance  of  water  throughout 
the  plant. 

In  the  tall-growing  species,  the  central  woody  structure  is  usu¬ 
ally  composed  of  a  series  of  bamboo-like  rods  forming  a  hollow  circle 
and  united  at  intervals.  This  type  of  structure  provides  the  greatest 
possible  strenght  and  yet  permits  the  plant  to  yield  to  a  wind  without 
breaking.  In  the  barrels  and  the  smaller  types,  the  woody  structure 
is  less  solid  and  the  storage  tissue  layer  is  thicker.  In  the  prickly 
pears  only  the  main  trunk  has  the  woody  structure  and  the  flat  leaf¬ 
like  terminal  branches  are  stiffened  by  fibrous  threads  which  resemble 
a  sponge  when  observed  after  the  storage  tissue  has  dried  up. 

To  protect  the  storage  tissue,  nature  has  provided  our  plant  with 
three  layers  of  skin,  the  outer  of  which  is  waxy  to  serve  as  a  seal 
for  the  moisture  within.  In  some  instances  the  outer  skin  or  epider¬ 
mis  shines  like  a  newly  waxed  floor.  In  others,  the  wax  is  so  thick 
as  to  form  a  powder-like  coating,  «nd  in  still  other  instances,  the 
epidermis  is  cove-red  by  fine  hair-like  processed  to  aid  in  water 
conservation. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  entire  plant  shrinks  as  stored  water 
is  used... only  to  quickly  expand  when  water  is  replaced  following  a 
rain.  To  allow  for  this  expansion  and  contraction,  all  species  of 
cactus  are  ribbed  and  nippled.  The  ribs  or  nipples  allow  for  this 
change  in  girth  without  splitting  the  waxy  epidermis .. .the  action 
closely  resembling  that  of  an  accordian. 

The  ordinary  leafy  plant  depends  on  its  leaves  to  change  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  taken  in  by  the  roots  into  carbohydrates  for 
its  nourishment.  This  is  done  by  the  sun 1 s  action  on  the  green  cells 
of  the  loaves  (Chlorophyl)  and  is  called  photosynthesis.  Lacking 
leaves  entirely  or  bearing  only  tiny  ones  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  cac  ti  have  chlorophyll  in  the  epidermis,  and  photosynthe¬ 
sis  takes  place  there* 
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reat  peaks  aflame  with  sunset’s  crimson  fire, 

How  proud  you  stand  and  call  to  us  to  fly 
Across  the  misty  stillnesses  that  lie 
Between.  We  do  not  know  our  strength,  we  tire, 

We  fear  the  trail,  but  still  your  heights  inspire 
A  wish  to  leave  this  earthbound  life  and  try 
Our  wings;  for  we  will  never  know  how  high 
Our  dreams  can  soar,  ’til  lured  on  by  desire. 


Great  peaks  in  all  your  majesty,  we  dread 
Those  crags  and  depths  we  see  in  you,  and  yet 
With  what  true  tenderness  you  touch  the  sky, 

And  hold  a  light  to  guide  us  on  ahead! 

But  if  we  fear  those  heights,  let’s  not  forget, 
The  sun  shines  also  on  the  rock  close  by. 


One  minute - before  you  put  this  bulletin  aside! 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  helping  in  our  drive  for  new 

membership? 
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Sjftie  botanist  Linnaeus  began  formal  classification  of  cacti  in 
1753  with  12  species  in  1  genera,  Britton  and  Rose  came  along  with 
their  Cactaceae  in  1923,  listing  some  1,200  species  in  124  genera. 

And  finally,  Marshall  and  Bock,  in  their  Cactaceae,  1941,  have  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  some  1,650  species  in  141  genera.  In  other  words, 
only  two  hundred  years  of  scientific  study  have  been  devoted  to  cac¬ 
ti,  and  classification  is  still  involved  definitely  with  expansion 
and  adjustment.  It  is  a  brand  new  plant  field,  scientifically.  You 
will  notice  that  the  plants  shipped  by  the  Schmolls  last  month  are 
new  to  the  Garden,  which  has  the  most  complete  collection  in  the  world. 
And  Marshall  explains  that  cacti  are  still  evolving. 


Vfopularly,  the  field  has  hardly  been  scratched.  Men  like  Mar¬ 
shall,  Kasolton,  and  Poindexter  have  seen  interest  in  cactus  explode 
in  size  in  the  past  twenty  years  from  an  infant,  mute  curiosity  to 
the  present-day  world-wide  organizing  of  hundreds  of  societies  and 
commercial  nurseries  promoting  study  and  appreciation  of  these  amazing 
plants.  This  interest  is  far  from  being  exclusively  American,  These' 
European  organizations  have  mushroomed  since  the  war:  in  France, 

L’ Association  Francaise  des  Amateurs  de  Cactees  et  Plantes  Grasses; 
in  Switzerland,  the  Schweizerischen  Kakteen-Gesellschaft ;  in  Monaco, 
the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Cactees  et  Plantes  Grasses  de  Monaco;  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  York¬ 
shire  Cactus  Society  with  seven  branches  throughout  England  and  Nor¬ 
thern  Ireland;  two  Czechoslovakian  societies;  the  Cactus  Society  of 
Holland;  and  the  oldest  European  group  Eeutschen  Kakteen-Gesellschaft* 
Popular  work  is  being  conducted  in  Australia  and  most  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  exporters  are  located  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  of  Africa. 

this  country  cactus  popularity  is  still  somewhat  limited  to 
circles  of  people  with  particular  interests  in  botany  and  desert  life; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  beginning  unconsciously,  without  concer¬ 
ted  direction,  to  creep  into  the  affairs  of  all  people.  This  trend 
closely  parallels  that  of  othor  relatively  new  activities  such  as 
modern  art,  jazz,  detective  stories,  plastics,  frozen  food,  and  atomic 
energy.  Whether  you  like  them  or  not,  you  get  them  on  the  radio,  in 
the  movies,  and  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Their  influence  reaches 
into  your  architecture,  your  fashions,  advertising,  diversions,  and 
the  varied  ramifications  of  public  affairs  and  relations.  The  coun¬ 
try  at  large  is  bombarded  with  them  because  of  their  shock-appeal 
and  the  wholesale  reaction  they  cause.  That’s  one  reason  why  today 
we  have  such  a  brassy  and  heterogeneous  culture •• .and  how  today  Henry 
Wallace  was  able  to  invent  the  Common  Flan* 


"at  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  suppose  that  cactus  popularity  could 


.ouCi'.-iut.  a  ui -Clonal  fad.  It  could  happen  ove might  on  a  whim  of  one  of 
those  institutionalized  human  originators  of  public  taste  such  as 
Henry  luce,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  Adrian,  Salvador©  Dali,  or  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  This  is  not  probable  however . . .and  fortunately  so,  because 
most  skyrocket  fads  fizzle  out  in  a  hurry.  But  cactus  culture  can 
increase  slowly  and  surely  to  national  proportions  by  general  sifting 
into  the  fields  of  fashion  design,  popular  photography,  advertising 
art,  architectural  design,  ceramics,  descriptive  writing,  and  tourism 
in  the  Southwest.  This  sifting  is  in  progress  now,  but  it  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  misinformation  and  lack  of  guidance.  The  light  ought  to  be 
brought  out  from  under  the  bushel. 


v.-  have  a  nucleus  of  effective  propagandizers  in  the  Society  mem¬ 
bership  here  in  Arizona,  beginning  with  Marshall  as  an  authoritative 
.  ource  of  information.  Reg  Manning  and  Charles  Hoover  are  already 
’ng  out  their  newspaper  program.  R.C.  and  Claire  Meyer  Proctor 
lining  up  national  magazines  with  their  photography  « see  1 
hical  Notes”).  Barry  Goldwater  has  an  unlimited  field  in 


±c 
cix  C 


grapnic 
D 


T'BIo- 
his 


cse 


rt  Fashions.  Jack  Acton  of  the  Phoenix  Advertising  Club  and  J«  C. 
Maccracken  of  the  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  take  note  that 
cactus  now  stands  second  only  to  the  Grand  Canyon  in  the  State !s 
leading  tourist  attractions.  Lou  Ella  Archer  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  returning  to  the  radio  with  her  Arizona  Highways  program, 
discontinued  during  the  war.  Other  members  could  help  by  bringing  new 
talent  into  the  Society . . .artists ,  copywriters,  photographers,  and 
advertising  men.  Why  not  more  nurserymen,  florists,  retailers  to 

resort  managers?  The  beauty  of  the  Botanical  Garden 
inexhaustable  source  of  inspiration  and  ideas,, .you  cant 
out  of  it  than  you  put  in.  It  brings  the  desert  up 


tourists,  ana 
lies  in  it 
help  getting  more 


- —  0 - -co  — -  j ir  , — 

close,  and  gives  it  a  punch  that  you  go  to  bed  dreaming  about 
\£)oes  all  this  give  anybody  an  idea? 


^v?e  would  like  to  return  a  courtesy  to  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
monthly  publications  in  the  country. . .Arizona  Highways  Magazine.  In 
their  March  issue  of  this  year  they  ran  a  fine  story  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  with  photographs  and  brought  us  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  We  would  also  like  to  compliment  them  on  their  unusual  good 
taste  in  depicting  the  desert  and  desert  plants.  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Avey  are  publishing  the  finest  magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  West . 

^3ith  a  circulation  of  more  than  one  third  of  a  million  they  are 
currently  reaching  into  virtually  every  civilized  country  of  the  world 
including  Russian-occupied  Europe. 

coming  December  issue,  the  Christmas  number,  will  open  with 
ten  solid  pages  of  full-color  reproductions  of  Proctor  cactus  blooms. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  enter  a  subscription  beginning  with  this  issue, 
and  the  Magazine  makes  a  wonderful  Christmas  gift. 

/Address  application  to:  Arizona  Highways  |3*00/yr.  in  U.S. 

^  Arizona  Highway  Dept.  #3*50/yr.  foreign 

Phoenix,  Arizona 
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W.  Taylor  Marshall 


Preparation-s  for  a  larger  seasonal  activity  continued  all  month. 
Path  widening  has  been  completed  and  a  new  bridge  has  been  installed 
over  the  wash  north  of  the  building. .. the  old  bridge  having  been  wash¬ 
ed  out  in  our  famous  rain. 

New  30-foot  gates  to  the  parking  lots  and  a  drinking  fountain  at 
the  junction  of  three  paths  in  the  exotic  garden  have  been  erected 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  who  also  supplied  us 
with  three  new  hoses. 

The  arrival  of  the  long  expected  shipment  of  Mexican  plants.  Ido 
of  them  a  gift  of  Fernando  and  Carolina  Schmoll  of  Cadereyta  de  Montes 
Queretaro,  Mexico  and  100  Mammillarias  as  the  gift  of  the  K ,  I ,  u .  Cac¬ 
tus  and  Succulent  Club  of  Cincinnati,  has  made  possible  a  number  of* 
interesting  plantings  in  which  whole  genera  are  assembled  in  one  place 
for  convenient  study. 

The  Schmolls'  gift,  added  to  the  contributions  of  George  Lindsay 
and  others  which  were  previously  established  in  the  garden,  has  en¬ 
abled  us,  for  example,  to  assemble  a  nearly  co'ipjete  collection  of 
Ferocacti;  and  the  Mammillarias  from  the  Cinqinnati  group,  plus  d7 
of  the  same  genus  from  the  Schmolls,  plus  50  or-  more  species  we  pre¬ 
viously  owned,  have  given  us  one  of  the  outstanding  collections  of 
these  very  interesting  npincushion:;  cacti. 

September  has  shown  a  marked  increase  of  attendance  both  daily 
and  week-end.  Photographers,  who  have  been  missed  during  the  summer 
months,  are  returning  in  good  number  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings. 
We  allow  them  special  privileges  in  the  mornings,  if  they  phone  in 
advance.  One  indefatigable  member  of  the  fraternity,  Frank  Proctor, 
has  been  out  nearly  every  Sunday  morning  all  summer  with  the  result 
that  he  has  secured  pictures  the  others  missed.  R.  C.  and  Claire 
Meyer  Proctor  have  come  out  when  special  plants  have  flowered,  and 
they  will  have  many  new  and  interesting  pictures  in  Arizona  Highways 
as  a  consequence.  All  three  have  presented  our  Director  with  new 
and  colorful  kodachroines  of  garden  plants  which  will  add  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  our  lectures  this  winter. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

1  plant  Mammillaria  elegans  var.  Mrs.  Mary  McCallum 

100  Mexican  Mammillarias  K.1.0.  Cactus  and  Succulent  Club,  Cincinnati 

1&9  Mexican  plants  new  to  us  Fernando  and  Carolina  Schmoll,  Mexico 

4  kittens  Oscar  (two  of  them  with  distinct  skunk  markings! ) 

1  new  gate  ) 

1  drinking  fountain)  Arizona  Republic  and  Gazette. 

3  now  hoses  ) 

1  new  bridge  )  /v 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


Theorectically ,  this  article  is  about  Ralph  C.  Proctor... as  on., 
of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Society. „ .but  it  is  impossible  to  a- 
void  giving  equal  consideration  to  his  wife  Claire,,  who  is  only  a 
member  and  not  an  officer „  The  Proctors  are  an  indivic  .hie  team 
which  may  be  credited  easily  with  having  done  more  in  the  past  ten 
ninths  to  popularize  cactus  on  a  nation-wide  scale  than  a-j  j  other 
person  has  done  in  a  life-time.  The  striking  and  outstanding  Proc- 
t >r  photography  sometimes  is  labeled  R ,  CM  and  sometimes  Claire 
Meyer..* but  in  all  instances  it  is  a  product  of  team-work  and  col¬ 
laboration.’  In  the  last  two  years  they  have  invested  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  color  photography,  and  now  they  are  getting  several 
thousand  back;  but  in  work  of  this  kind,  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
keep  a  balance  sheet. 


The  Proctors  live  in  an  attractive  Spanish*- style  home  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  which  is  immediately  noticeable  for  its  desert  plants,  native 
and  exotic.  They  claim  that  photography  is  only  incidental  to  their 
primary  hobby  of  growing  and  studying  cacti.  A  good  sized  lath-house 
in  the  back 'yard  contains  hundreds  of  South  American  and  Mexican 
specimens  and  is  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  beds  of  native  plants, 

A  special  and  separate  addition  to  the  lath-house  contains  some 
thirty  orchid  cactus  which  require  more  shade  and  humidity  control. 


Ralph  Proctor,  a  mean  critic  of  beauty,  insists  that 


the 


bio 
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some  of  these  orchid  cactus  far  excel  in  breath-taking  beauty 
other  flower  known... even  the  rare  Cataleya  orchid.  The  grow 
orchid  cacti,  which  are  intergeneric  hybrid  epiphytes  of  the 
tribe  Epiphyllanae ,  is  a  highly  specialized  branch  of  cactus 
ture  and  vastly  worth  the  special  pains. 
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Ralph  and  Claire,  in  their  photography  and  writing,  have  the 
one  intention  of  popularizing  cactus,  directing  attention  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  plants.  They  realize  that  the  blossoms,  and 
possibly  spine-structure,  are  of  first  interest  to  ordinary  people... 
not  so  much  the  physical  plant  itself.  Hence,  the  concentration  on 
the  brief  but  highly  esthetic  blooms.  The  Proctors  believe  cactus 
to  be  the  most  photogenic  of  all  plants;  but  ironically,  one  reason 
the  public  has  been  hard  to  sell  on  cactus  is  that  there  have  been 
published  too  many  pictures  showing  the  plants  at  their  worst.  The 
undiscriminating  photographer  with  little  knowledge  of  cactus  in¬ 
variably  catches  them  in  a  location  unfavorable  to  prime  health,  not 
at  a  seasonable  time,  not  in  good  bloom,  and  at  a  focus  range  that 
leaves  them  looking  less  like  a  plant  than  a  blotch. 


The  Proctors  strongly  feel  that  even  the  blossoms  on  weeds  can 
be  popularized  if  properly  presented.  Take  for  example,  our  Plant 
of  the  Month.  Their  work  is  a  matter  of  patient  and  skillfull  pre 
paration.  The  snapping  of  the  shutter  is  an  anti-climax.  Good 


photography  of  this  subject  involves  long 
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equipment  into  precarious  locations,  tedious  setting-up  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  subject  and • background  material,  selection  of  single 
specimen  out  of'  hundreds,  and  patient  regard  for  shadows,  wind, 
insects,  and  delicate  petal  arrangement.  Dozens  of  expensive  pic¬ 
tures  are  taken  to  get  one  perfect  result.  And  the  Proctor  results 
are  pure  perfection.  The  finest  color  lithography  cannot  do  full 
justice  to  a  Proctor  transparency .# .nor  can  a  positive  print.  So 
here  we  have  the  case  of  a  highly  advanced  science. . .professional 
photography. .. still  having  its  limitations  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
Kodachrome  slides  of  the  original  Proctor  film  can  alone  reproduce 
their  amazing  perfection,  and  the  Proctors  have  donated  hundreds 
of  those  slides  to  the  Garden. 

Wo  have  already  announced  that  the  forthcoming  Christmas  issue 
of  Arizona  Highways  will  feature  ten  pages  of  Proctor  cactus  close- 
ups.  This  magazine  first  gave  full  play  to  the  Proctors  last  Janu¬ 
ary  and  found  that  they  had  created,  by  far,  their  most  popular 
issue.  The  editors  were  obliged  to  print  an  additional  200,00$ 
copies  and  found  they  could  have  used  easily  another  50,000.  Reac¬ 
tion  was  spontaneous  from  every  part  of  the  country  and  overseas, 
and  the  editors  now  claim  that  a  Proctor  picture  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  item  they  can  include  in  any  issue.  That  January  issue  has 
started  a  chain- reaction.  On  the  average  of  once  a  month  the 
Proctors  are  receiving  from  various  publications  urgent  requests 
for  material.  Here  are  a  few  on  the  calendar: 

"Holiday”  magazine,  coming  November  issue,  12  Proctor  pictures 
For  the  six  he  submitted,  Ralph  has  already  received  a  check  for 
$900.  Claire  hasnft  heard  a  word  yet,  but  her  pictures  have  not 
boon  returned. 

"Flower  Grower”,  feature  stcry  by  Claire  next  year. 

"Colliers”,  a  2-page  feature  including  10  pictures,  issue  not 
announced  yet. 

"House  Beautiful",  feature  by  Claire  in  some  194$  issue. 

The  Colliers  National  Encyclopedia,  9  Proctor  pictures,  publi¬ 
cation  date  not  announced. 

"Desert  Magazine",  feature  by  Claire  in  some  194$  issue. 

"Cosmopolitan”,  one  of  Ralph1 s  pictures,  future  issue. 

The  London  "Picture  Post",  British  equivalent  to  our  Look, 
has  already  run  two  pages  of  pictures  and  captions  by  Ralph. 

"National  Geographic"  has  96  Proctor  transparencies  to  select 
from  in  featuring  cactus  in  issue  about  one  year  away. 

And  Arizona  Highways  is  planning  to  publish  a  story  about 
photography  by  Ralph  in  one  of  their  Spring  issues. 

The  unbelievable  history  of  the  above  arrangements  is  that  in 
every  case  they  wore  requested  without  any  solicitation  by  the 
Proctors,  and  also  that  no  request  by  any  publication  later  ended 
in  a  rejection.  This  is  really  remarkable  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  also  noteworthy  to  say  that  for  every  major  publica¬ 
tion  requesting  Proctor  material,  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
small,  obscure  publications  who  have  regretfully  but  necessarily 
been  denied  material. 

Ralph  has  premised  to  write  an  article  for  this  Bulletin  which 
we  plan  to  include  in  a  near-future  issue. 
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THE 


PLANT  OF  THE 

W«  Taylor  Marshall 


September  has  seen  the  flowering  of  many  species  of  Stapeliads 
at  the  Garden,  but  one  of  the  species  in  particular  has  been  in  almost 
constant  flower.  Its  flower  is  outstanding  in  shape,  color,  and  in 
the  purple  hairs  on  the  margins  of  the  petals  which  form  the  corona. 
This  plant  is  Stapelia  hirsuta  Linnaeus,  a  South  African  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Milkweed  family,  Asclepiadaceae.  It  is  illustrated  on  the 
cover  page. 

Most  of  our  visitors  insist  on  considering  this  plant  a  species 
cactus;  and  this  idea  dies  hard,  for  when  it  is  explained  that  it 
is  actually  a  milkweed,  the  average  visitor  remarks,  ”Ohl  A  milkweed 
cactus,  huh?”  When  the  winged  seeds,  borne  in  a  pair  of  horn-like 
follicles,  are  observed  no  further  doubts  can  be  entertained  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Stapeliads  to  the  other  milkweeds. 

The  flowersof  the  Stapeliads  are  very  complicated,  and  are  design 
ed  to  bo  pollinated  by  flies  to  whom  they  are  made  attractive  by  a 
carion  odor.  The  pollen  is  embedded  in  a  waxy  coating  and  hidden  in 
cavities  which  also  contain  the  nectar.  In  robbing  these  nectar  cavi¬ 
ties,  the  insect’s  foot  or  antenna  is  trapped  by  the  anther  wings,  and 
the  pollen  mass  becomes  attached  by  the  effort  of  releasing  the  foot 
or  antenna.  The  pollen  is  then  carried  by  the  fly  to  another  flower 
where  again  the  foot  or  antenna  is  trapped  and  the  pollen  mass  releas¬ 
ed  into  the  stigmatic  cavity,  thus  completing  pollinat ion. 

Stapelia  hirsuta  has  a  five-pointed  star-shaped  flower  of  pur¬ 
ple-brown  color,  the  corolla  lobes  having  yellow  transverse  lines 
etched  on  them  and  a  fringe  of  pale  purple  hairs  on  the  margins.  The 
center  of  the  flower,  surrounding  the  corona,  is  also  covered  by  a 
dense  mass  of  short,  soft  purple  hairs. 

The  stems  are  erect,  four-angled,  light  green,  and  covered  with 
velvety  pubescence.  They  are  from  four  to  twelve  inches  high  and  form 
dense  clusters.  The  flowers  arise  from  near  the  base  of  the  stems  in 
clusters  of  one  to  three,  opening  successively. 

We  have  also  had  numerous  flowers  on  Stapelia  grandiflora  Masson, 
a  six  inch  purple -brown  flower  with  whitish  to  purplish  hairs  on  the 
petal  margins  and  in  the  center  of  the  flower... and  on  Stapelia  varia- 
gata  Linneaus ,  the  species  most  commonly  f  ound  in  collections.  This 
Isa  three  inch  flower  of  pale  greenish-yellow  with  dark  purple-brown 
spots  arranged  in  six  or  seven  longitudinal  rows  and  without  hairs. 

Stapelia  variagata,  in  justification  of  its  name,  has  nineteen 
described  varieties  and  hundreds  of  minor  variations  so  that  no  two 
plants  seem  to  produce  exactly  similar  flowers.  Even  in  the  stem 
structure  considerable  variation  is  noted  so  that  the  species  is 
considered  the  taxonomists’  major  headache. 

To  the  plant  lover,  not  interested  in  determination  of  identities 
the  Stapelias  are  attractive  for  their  form  and  the  remarkable  flowers 
they  produce,  and  under  any  name  will  continue  to  be  choice  collectors 
items. 
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COMING  EVENTS 


The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Webster  Auditorium  on  Sunday,  October  19th, 
at  3:00  P.M. ;  and  regular  meetings  thereafter  for  tne  winter  season 
dll  come  on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month.  This  first  meeting  will 
,j  a  very  important  one  and  devoted  almost  entirely  to  business.  We 
*re  particularly  interested  in  having  a  complete  attendance  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  Arizona  at  that  meeting,  as  many  new  policies  will  be  presented 
for  your  consideration. 

The  general  public  will  not  be  admitted  to  this  meeting  nor  to  the 
following  meetings  of  the  Society  as  our  membership  is  now  so  large 
that  we  will  use  the  full  seating  capacity  of  the  Auditorium.  No  post¬ 
card  notices  of  this  or  later  meetings  will  be  mailed,  as  we  believe 
that  notice  in  the  Bulletin  will  be  more  effective. 

Lectures  for  the  general  public  as  well  as  our  members  will  com¬ 
mence  on  Sunday,  October  26th. ,  when  our  Honorary  Director  George 
Lindsay  will  describe  his  explorations  in  Baja  California  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  talk*  with  moving  pictures  of  his  trips. 

Sunday,  November  2nd.,  our  Director  will  show  kodachromes  of  the 
Garden  and  its  flowering  plants. 

The  Lectures  on  Sundays  will  be  at  3:00  and  4:00  P.M.  Two  lec¬ 
tures  are  necessary  to  accomodate  the  crowds. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  class  in  appreciation  of 
desert  plants  will  convene  at  3:30  P.M.  on  Thursday,  October  23rd  and 
each  Thursday  thereafter.  An  additional  evening  class  will  be  started 
if  sufficient  interest  is  shown. 

Monday,  October  13th. ,  has  been  tentatively  set  for  a  luncheon 
Meeting  of  the  Phoenix  Advertising  Club  at  the  Garden. 

El  Pueblocito  Garden  Club  will  meet  at  the  Garden  at  10:00  A.M. 
on  Tuesday,  October  14th,  bringing  a  picnic  lunch  which  will  be  served 
on  the  terrace,  weather  permitting.  The  Director  will  give  them  an 
illustrated  talk. 

For  the  winter  season,  the  Garden  and  the  Auditorium  will  be  open 
to  the  public  commencing  October  20th  from  1:00  to  5;00  P.M.  Garden 
doused  all  day  Mondays. 

Special  events  for  garden  clubs,  scout  troops,  and  other  organi¬ 
sations  can  be  arranged  by  calling  5-1&15  (Phoenix). 
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DESERT  PLANTS 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 


Cactus,  as  we  know  it  today,  did  not  deliberately  choose  the  de¬ 
serts  as  a  place  of  habitation.  Ten  thousand  or  more  years  ago  it  was 
represent  ad  by  leafy  plants  which  had  a  common  ancestry  with  the  rose, 
but  geographical  changes  in  the  districts  in  which  it  lived  produced 
gradual  drying  of  the  territory  and  any  form  of  plant  life  that  would 
survive  must  devise  means  to  store  and  conserve  water.  Cactus  was 
then,  and  is  now,  in  a  state  of  active  evolution,  and  the  forebears 
>f  our  pro sent  plants  changed  their  forms  first  by  discarding  leaves, 
second  by  a  thickening  of  the  stems,  and  finally  by  a  reduction  of 
pores  and  by  the  formation  of  a  protective  coating  on  the  epidermis. 

Many  of  the  transitional  forms  still  remain... for  example,  the 
tropical  Pereskias,  with  normal  leaves  but  succulent  stems.  By  nor¬ 
mal  loaves  I  mean  leaves  with  the  upper  surface  glossy,  but  with  a 
porous  lower  surface  for  expiration.  Then  wo  find  in  the  next  stage 
of  its  evolution,  genera  with  leaves  identical  on  both  surfaces  to 
retard  expiration  ( Pereskiopsis  and  Quiabentia)  and  still  more  suc¬ 
culent  stems.  Next  wu  find  very  succulent  stems  bearing  awl-shaped 
loaves  (Maihuenia  and  Maihueniopsis ) ,  the  leaves  persisting. . .and 
finally  in  the  genus  Opuntia  and  its  affiliates,  we  find  that  the  awl- 
shpaed  leaves  persist  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

In  the  later  development,  no  trace  of  leaves  is  found  and  the 
stems  are  now  very  thick  and  are  truly  water  reservoirs. 

The  Pereskias  show  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  roses  in  their 
stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Roses  have  their  thorns,  and  the  Pereski¬ 
as  and  most  other  genera  of  cactus  have  their  spines.  Plant  physiolo¬ 
gists  are  unable  to  agree  on  whether  spines  are  potential  leaves  or 
branches,  but  they  are  agreed  that  spines  on  the  cacti  have  three 
distinct  uses.  First,  they  provide  partial  shade  for  the  plant  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  does  a  lath- house.  This  is  proven  by  the  un¬ 
questioned  fact  that  plants  grown  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
produce  much  shorter  spines  than  does  the  same  species  exposed  to  full 
sun.  Second,  spines  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  plant  by  making  it 
harder  for  desert  animals  or  cattle  to  eat  the  succulent  stems.  And 
third,  spines  serve  to  conduct  moisture  from  occasional  dews  into  thv 
enlarged  pores  called  areoles,  from  which  the  spines  arise. 

To  the  taxonomist,  spines  have  a  fourth  use... as  the  shape, 
size,  number,  and  pattern  form  one  of  the  methods  of  identification. 

In  many  instances  the  spine  pattern  and  color  ornament  a  plant  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  attractive  even  when  not  in  flower.  Echino- 
ccreus  rigidissimus ,  the  Arizona  rainbow  cactus,  has  small  spines 
flattened  against  the  body  of  the  plant  in  a  manner  resembling  a 
comb,  making  handling  easy  without  pricking.  Each  year’s  now  spines 
vary  in  color  from  those  of  the  proceeding  year,  producing  the 
rainbow  effect.  In  this  plant,  the  spine  pattern  and  color  makes 
the  plant  attractive. 
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SHADOW  OF  THE  HILL 

Lou  Ella  Archer 


ut  of  the  west  a  phantom  dark  and  still 

Steals  onward,  gathering  tiny  flecks  of  light 
That  linger  on  the  sage.  To  left  and  right 
It  peers,  no  brilliant  spot  escapes  its  will, 

Each  bush  it  penetrates  with  ghost-like  skill 

% 

To  clutch  the  trembling  spirit  in  its  flight; 
A  flash,  and  it  is  gone  into  the  night; 

So  creeps  the  shadow  of  the  distant  hill. 


So  creeps  the  shadow  of  the  coming  years 
As  one  by  one  our  pleasures  fade  from  view; 
Then,  with  the  dying  afterglow,  our  fears 
Lie  down  to  rest,  no  more  will  they  renew 
Their  hold  upon  our  lives  or  bring  us  tears, 
For  in  the  darkness  we  have  vanished  too. 
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wish  t)  begin  by  apologizing  for  the  lateness  of  this 
issue  of  the  bulletin.  We  were  determined  to  get  out  a  Novem¬ 
ber  issue,  no  natter  how  late,  and  here  it  is.  Theru  will  be 
a  December  issue,  too;  but  we  cannot  premise  a  deadline  for 
it 

lliVery one  re  “ularly  connected  with  the  bulletin  has  been 
hard  oressed  for  free  tine,  and  will  be  for-  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Direct  jT  Marshall  is  presently  do in  ;  the  work  of 
ten  men,  as  is  kr.  Earle,  our  horticulturist,  who  u  ;es  the 
orintin  ;  of  the  bulletin,  Keg  iminnin 0  has  been  swamped  with 
extra  work  connected  with  hews 00 per  week,  ;ivin countless 
lectures  .nd  ch  .lk  talks,  mrs.  archer  has  been  out  of  town, 
and  y  >ur  editor  has  been  tryin  :  to  ,  et  in  the  last  of  a  mate 
harvest . 

atj 

Viith  this  issue  we  are  beginning  a  new  feature... a  con¬ 
tributor’s  article.  For  this  month,  kr.  Hor.mr  Kush  has  sent 
us  a  *oou  story  about  the  Huntington  Bot  nical  Garden,  nr. 

Kush  is  President  of  the  Los  angles  Cactus  Succulent  society 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Society. 

His  account  0 f  the  Huntington  Garden  will  ;iv^  to  members  a 
picture  of  an  activity  paralleling  ours;  ana  if  we  are  to 
have  an  outstanding  organization  and  establishment  at  P.,pu:go 
Park  we  ou  ;ht  to  keep  ourselves  informed  about  similar  develop¬ 
ments.  We  will  welc  a..e  from  any  member  a  story  or  article 
which  he  feels  mi  ;ht  be  of  general  interest  in  this  bulletin, 
and  we  reserve  the  ri;ht  to  edit  the  material  to  best  suit 
our  purposes  of  promoting  the  desert,  desert  pints,  and 
our  G  iraen . 
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of  certain  items  th  x 
th  t  would  make  fine 
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0  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  members 
t  are  sold  at  the  Desert  Botanic  il  Garden 
Christmas  gifts  to  botanically-minded 
sells  books  of  several  kinds,  Christmas 


and  viewers,  etc 
ab  out  th  .t  twice!  Why  not  help  the 
d  o  yourself  a  fav  or  by  taking  a  run 
on  in  the  way  of  new 
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HE  PLANT  OF  THE  MONTH 


V.  Taylor  Marshall 


Lomaireocereus  Beneckei  is  the  plant  illustrated  on 
the  front  cover  this  month,  because  the  plant  flowers  in 
October  and  November  and  because  of  its  outstanding  appear¬ 
ance  at  this  time  of  year.  Why  do  we  not  use  a  common 
name?  Possibly  because  there  has  been  no  common  name  for 
this  little-known  species.  To  remedy  this,  I  would  suggest 
for  it  the  common  name  ,foctopus  cactus11,  as  that  cutuie 
fish  come  to  mind  with  many  of  our  visitors  when  they  view 
our  plants.  As  our  plants  are  still  relatively  small,  per¬ 
haps  they  should  be  spoken  of  as  ’’octokittens . ’7 

The  generic  name,  Lemaireocereus.  was  proposed  by 
Britton  and  Rose  for  a  group  of  cerci  with  short,  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  and  globe-shaped ,  edible  fruit.  It  commemo¬ 
rates  Charles  Lemaire ,  a  distinguished  French  cactophile 
who  lived  and  wrote  of  Cactus  from  l£01  to  1&71.  A.  Benecke 
for  whom  the  specific  name  was  given,  was  a  dealer  in  suc¬ 
culents  in  Germany  about  1$44« 

It  is  a  much-branched  plant,  the  branches  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  erect  at  first  but  later  arching.  The 
branches  have  about  £  ribs  which  undulate  and  bear  long 
black  spines  on  each  undulation,  green  to  bronze  in  color 
except  the  new  growth  which  is  silvery-white  from  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  wax  coating  which  provides  protection  from  water 
loss.  The  flowers  are  brownish-red  on  the  outside  and 
greenish -white  within. 

The  species  is  indigenous  to  Tehuacan  and  Guerrero  in 
Mexico,  but  responds  to  care  here,  producing  a  normal  growth 
and  numerous  flowers. 

Some  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  cacti  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  species  of  the  genus  Lemaireocereus.  L.  Thurberi, 
the  organ  pipe  cactus  of  Arizona,  for  example,  produces  a 
red  fruit  of  outstanding  flavor  which  is  extensively  used 
as  a  table  fruit  in  Mexico  where  it  is  called  "pitahaya  dulc 
The  fruit  of  L„  montanus  is  equally  flavorful  but  is  yellow. 

Our  particular  specimens  are  of  a  short-spine d  race 
and  axe  therefci-e  not  as  spectacular  as  plants  of  the  long- 
spined  race,  specimens  of  which  will  come  to  us  from  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Webster. 
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iographical  no r  1,0 


Herbert  md  Angela  Bool  cone  tj  Phoenix  from  Dayton,  Ohio  in  1934* 
A  ye  r  later  they  started  into  a  cactus  business,  and  have  been  hard  at 
it  ever  since,  as  Secretary  for  the  Society,  Mrs.  Bool  is  a  board  mem¬ 
ber;  and  both  of  them  have  been  active  and  interested  members  at  the 
Garden  from  the  time  of  its  directorship  under  George  Linds  .y,  their 
good  friend.  The  Bo^ls  are  .tw  >  of  the  few  Society  members  actually  en- 
ga  ;ed  in  the  business  of  cactus,  and  therefore  are  qualified  as  unusual 
a  nd  inf  o  rme  d  me  mb e  r  s . 


of 


In  1935,  newcomers  to  the  desert  country,  they  conceived  the  idea 
.anting  small  cactus  specimens  in  little  cholla  "lays1'.  If  the 

i  i  •  i  *  •  -1  •  ,  ^  ..i  i 


never 
has  b. 


not  entirely  original  with  them,  at  least  they  haa 

’t  -me  before;  and  the  splendid  product  they  have  created  _ 

. at ■  .tad  by  several  other  Towers  through  the  years... but  never  t 
Bool  perfection.  Herb  had  studied  floriculture 
corin;  to  Phoenix  had  been  in  the  retail  florist  business, 
to  k  their  idea  to  Henry  Horton, 
trade.  Horton  came  from  a  family 


seen 
;en 
i  th¬ 


in  school  and  before 

The  Bools 

who  is  nati  mally  known  in  the  florist 
, f  florists  ana  had  been  trained  in 
conservative  school  which  believed  that  florists  were  interest¬ 
ed  only  in  flowers  and  not  placets.  .,s  you  know,  flor  il  shops,  like 

at  any  rate,  Morton  was  wil- 


th 
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old 
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dru:-stores,  have  changed  t)  pot-pouri. 


liny  t  )  pve  a 
a  sma r t  bu  sine  s s . 


ad 


;et  a  try, 
The  Bools 


and  the  cholla  lo;s  have  cleveiopea  into 
themselves  never  dreamed  th-.t  it  mi  "ht 
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make  them  a  living,  but  perhaps  necessity  is  what  put  it  over. 

The  Bools  are  or oi*d  to  s  .y  th  .t  they  startea  with  a  *>35  invest¬ 
ment,  hove  stayed  >n  a  cash  basis  for  twelve  years,  ana  never  once  have 
owed  anyone  or  been  in  arrears.  They  have  a  family  business  wits,  sole 

a  comfortable  livin  :.  They  arc  aoin-: 


ownership,  and  they  are  making 


somethin  ;  they  like  to  do,  and  it  flourishes, 
would  not  surest  that  anyone  start  a  try  at  it  now,  because 
tyoe  of 
nu  'em  ant 


Mrs .  Bool ,  however  , 

it  is  a 

nterprise  that  requires  Ion,;  experience  and  well-trimmec  ma- 


The  Bools  have  a  tradename ...  "Sandyland  Cactus  Gardens".  They 
are  wholesale  "rower-p  cker-and  shipper.  They  supply  principally 
florists  throughout  the  country,  and  through  the  years,  their  plants 
p o  to  nearly  every  state  in  the  country  and  several  foreign  countrie- 
without  any  advertising,  they  secure  now  outlets  for  their  attractive 
oack  yes  every  ye  .r.  Their  reputation  is  spread  by  wore  of  mouth. 
Their  ohysical  olint  consists  of  a  large  lath-house  containing  at 
paarent  sight  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedling  cacti,  a  long  ;jlo;ss- 
covored  germinating  bed,  and  a  small  one-room  p  xking  house.  This  is 
all  c  ontained  on  the  lot  where  they  have  their  home  in  Phoenix. 


In  the  main,  the  Bools  grow  seedlin 


purchase  from  dealers  who  special  is 
plants  are  set  out  in  the  Bool  lath 
or  three  years  to  a  saleable  size, 
plant  and  5 -plant  gift  cartons  or  i 
a  considerable  amount  of  their  own 
native  barrels  and  plants,  rainbows 
these  they  collect  themselves  on  th 
they  buy  seed  for  germinating  exoti 
eim  dealers. 
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When  the  growing  plants  reach  the  proper  size  for  their  purpose, 
the  Bools  take  them  by  flats  intj  the  packing  house.  Here  the  indivi¬ 
dual*  c  .cti  are  spruced  up  with  a  t o oth-brush,  and  thuir  r^ot  clusters 
are  gathered  into  a  "b  x%"  of  colored  cellophane.  Certain  colors  jf 
cellophane  have  been  carefully  selected  far  each  species  to  enhance 
the  body  and  seine  colors  of  the  olmt.  The  plants  are  then  arranged 
in  cartons  and  logs  as  already  mentioned,  and  piles  of  these  containers 
then  make  up  large  shipments  going  out  to  the  various  retail  dealers. 

The  Bool  operations  are  carefully  and  periodically  inspecteu  by 
the  st  ite  entymoljgist ,  to  insure  that  every  single  shipment  leaving 
Arizona  is  botanically  sound.  The  Bools  welcome  this  inspection,  as 
it  holes  them  to  keep  a  clean  house  and  maint aan  a  high  standard  of 
product.  They  are  also  protected  themselves,  when  every  shipment  of 
seodlii  s  coming  in  receives  the  same  inspection. 

Tim  Bools  take  pardonable  pride  in  their  ability  to  grow  well 
anoearin  ;  specimens  nd  to  arrange  thorn  to  best  advantage.  In  1939 
they  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  an  outstanding  cactus  exhibit 
at  the  National  Flower  Show  in  Houston.  In  193$  they  won  the  award 
of  merit  for  a  cactus  display  at  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
Show  in  Toronto,  and  this  year  theyreceived  the  aware  of  merit  at 
the  American  Begonia  Society  Show  in  Boston  for  ’good  design."'  This 
is  especially  commendable  inasmuch  as  the  Bools  are  obliged  to  show 
by  remote  control,  never  being  able  to  leave  their  busy  work. 

0£  the  two'  $£  them,  Herb  %&  the  gambler.  He  has  the  c  nny  knack 
of  anticipating  future  needs  and  developments,  and  the  nerve  to  make 
the  bet.  Angela  is  conservative  and  practical  for  the  moment,  .mad 
relies  >n  intuition  for  new  ideas.  Their  two  different  temperaments 
are  complementary,  ana  that  is  one  re  son  for  their  success  as  a  team, 
krs.  Bool  is  afraid  of  over-expansion,  and  believes  that  a  business 
of  their  type  c .n  get  too  large. 

The  Bools  are  two  members  of  the  Garden  who  are  ready  to  talk 
cacti  at  the  drop  of  the  hat,  and  know  whereof  they  speak.  Theyare 
active  supporters  of  the  Garden,  ana  have  made  many  handsome  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  Planting.  We  ho  oe  that  they  will  always  prosper,  ana 
that  they  will  receive  as  much  benefit  from  the  Garden  as  they  have 
given. 
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DESERT  PLANTS 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 

In  our  last  discussion  we  found  that  cacti  have  waxy  coating  on 
their  epidermis  to  reduce  water  loss,  and  that  the  thickened  stems 
store  water  for  use  in  dry  periods.  The  thickened  stems  show  the 
character  called  '  massiveness1’  and  the  thickness  is  caused  by  a  wide 
circle  of  storage  tissue  surrounding  the  woody  core  of  the  stems. 

This  storage  tissue  consists  of  a  mass  of  thin-walled  cells 
throuigh  which  w.,ter  can  freely  pass,  allowing  the  moisture  to  keep  a 
balance  throughout  the  plant  by  transferring  moisture  to  sections  which 
have  lost  it  by  evaporation  or  wounds. 

Th.;  moisture  is  in  the  form  of  thick,  mucilagenous  juice,  or,  in 
the  genus  Mammillaria  (the  pincushion  cacti),  of  a  milky  latex,  which 
will  congeal  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air.  Thus  when  a  plant  is  injured 
the  juice  rapidly  forms  a  hardened  covering  for  the  wound,  preventing 
further  loss  of  moisture# 


It  will  be  noted  that  trees  and  shrubs  of  most  vegetation  lose  a 
great  do  .1  of  moisture  in  windy  weather,  as  the  motion  of  the  branches 
and  Is  ves  onens  pores  which  release  moisture.  In  the  massive  succu¬ 
lents,  the  character  of  ’’rigidity11  is  marked  due  to  the  rigid  woody 
core  surrounded  by  the  massive  storage  tissue,  and  this  rigidity  pre¬ 
vents  violent  movement  even  in  strong  winds  and  thus  further  conserves 
the  precious  moisture. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

2  badly  neede  pi  mts  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bool 

9  plants  from  Idaho  and  N.  Ariz.  George  Olan 


125  Oklahoma  plants 
17  Montana  plants 


Gilbert  Taylor,  Magnum 
Mr.  Hooting,  Phoenix 


100  very  rare  plants  Chas.  Mildred  &  Jackson  Cole, 

Cincinnati 

J.  W.  Evans,  Phoenix 


12  Chihuahua  plants 
5  rare  Arizona  plants 


Emil  Bien,  Tucson 


Since  April  we  have  received  and  planted  more  than  1300  new 
species  of  desert  plants  presented  by  good  friends  of  the  Garden. 

The  Executive  Board  has  gone  on  record  as  deeply  appreciative  of  these 
gifts. 

On  November  4th,  the  Tucson  Garden  Club  presented  100  plants  of 
Mexican  Coryphanthas  which  have  been  planted  in  one  section.  This 
gift  was  made  in  commemoration  of  Mrs.  Martha  Bradshaw  Pintiiff,  and 
a  small  sign  has  been  erected  stating  this  fact. 
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HUNTINGTON  BOTANICAL  G 


irGL'  .L.i  h 


Homer  Rush 


Whether  you  are  a  cactophile,  a  lover  of  good  books,  or  a  patron 
of  the  arts,  when  you  are  visiting  in  the  vicinity  of  man  Marino  it  is 
well  worth  your 'while  to  spend,  the  time  required  to  m.Rco  a  visit  to 
the  justly  famous  Huntington  Botanical  Gardens  and  Library.  This  im 
men so  estate  was  originally  the  home  of  tho  late  Henry  2 .  Huntington 
.1  his  family.  Mr.  Huntington  later  made  a  gift  of  the  estate  to  the 
oubiic ,  and  has  provided  for  its  continuous  maintenance  in  its  present 
<■  mad it ion. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  which  now  occupy  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
two  hundred  acres  which  make  up  the  gift,  has  several  notable  fea¬ 
tures,  among  which  the  collection  of  cacti  and  other  succulents  is  of 
particular  scientific  importance,  in  addition,  there  are  scattered 
throughout  the  grounds,  unusual  subtropical  and  other  trees,  shrubs, 
palms,  cycads,  and  ferns.  Other  feitur^s,  as  for  example  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Garden,  make  interesting  sights. 


The  Gordons,  together  with  the  .art  Gallery  and  Library  exhibi¬ 
tions,  are  open  to  visitors  every  afternoon  except  Monday.  Both  gar¬ 
dens  and  exhibitions  are  closed  during  the  month  of  October. 

In  jrdor  to  make  our  tour  of  inspection  a  bit  more  clear,  we  will 
start  from  the  spacious  parkin;  lot  provided  for  the  visitors,  and 
proceed  up  to  the  entrance  gate  where  uniformed  attendants  collect 
your  ticket  reservations  or  make  tickets  available  to  you  if  no  reser¬ 
vation  h  .s  been  made. 


entering  the  Gardens,  the  first  sight  to  greet  you  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  building  on  the  right  of  the  main  walk.  This  is  the  Library 
which  houses  many  old  and  rare  books.  This  Library  holds  one  of  The 
finest  collections  of  botanic  1  books  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
many  of  the  volumes  dating  back  to  the  earliest  botanists.  Not  on.1 
do  you  notice  tho  rarity  of  the  books,  but  also  you  are  struck  by  t 
beauty  of  some  of  the  oldest  bindings,  which  in  themselves  are  a  work 
of  art. 


Proceeding  on  oast  the  Library  you  come  to  a  walk  leading  off  to 
the  right  which  takes  you  to  the  .Large  camelia  garden,  a  beautiful 
sight.  If  you  follow  this  walk  on  further  you  will  come  to  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Mausoleum,  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  extensive 
orange  groves  which  make  up  a  portion  of  the  gardens.  Retracing  to 
the  main  walk,  wa  proceed  to  the  art  Gallery. 

This  Art  Gallery  was  originally  the  home  of  the  Huntington  family 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  has  been  left  largely  as  it  was  when 
the  family  occupied  it.  You  will  want  to  spend  some  time  here,  as 
there  are  many  famous  pictures  hung  in  this  gallery,  including  tho 
justly  famous  Blue  Boy.  again  returning  to  the  outside ,  we  see  direct*#* 
ly  in  front  of  the  building  the  beautiful  Azalea  gardens  which  are  a 
re  1  treat  when  ::  n  fl  ower. 


Again  taking  up  our  former  direction  we  come  tv  the  Tea  Room  with 
e  large  rose  gardens  directly  across  from  it.  On  to  the  end  of  this 


the 
walk  we 


arrive  at  thm  famous  Japanese  Cardens  which  wo -.Id  have  to  be 


seen  to  be  appreciated,  as  we  return  past  the  Art  Gallery  we  notice 
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that  behind  tho  Gallery  building  is  .-nether  immense  orange  grove,  and 
on  t)  the  E  .st  are  the  Lily  phnds  which  are  beautiful.  Proceeding  on 
past  the  Library  we  enter  the  palm  collection  which  contains  many 
fine  specimens  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  very  rare  species* 


Going  on  down  the  main  drive  we  come  now  to  the  cactus  and  suc¬ 
culent  collection,  which  has  an  interesting  history.  In  the  spring 
of  190?  the  late  Henry  E.  Huntington,  then  engaged  in  rearranging  and 
improving  San  Marina  Ranch  which  ho  had  purchased  five  years  previous¬ 
ly,  asked  his  superintendent  for  suggestion  regarding  the  use  of  a 
section  of  hillside  land  adjoining  the  main  drive  loading  to  the  site 
chosen  for  his  house ,  the  present  Art  Gallery*  This  plat  of  several 


acres  had 
nary  plant  material, 
an  id e al  1  o c  at  i  0 n 
plants . 
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ait  Art 


ithar  poor-gravelly  s 
The 
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for  an  outdoor  call 


hence  was  nab  suitable  l'or  ordi- 
t  suggested  that  it  would  be 
ction  of  cacti  and  other  dosert 


Mr*  Huntington’s  first  reaction  was  amazement,  ns  a  railroad 


off  ic  i.  1 


he  had 


but  th*. 
did  11  : 
a  c  llv 


ouor/cly  passed  through  the  American  desert  regions 


: acta  graving  there  had  made  na  special  appeal  to  him, 
or  ;o  e  the  attractiveness  or  the  scientific  importance 
an,  His  fancy  must  have  been  struck,  however,  sine*. 

beginning. 


reed  c a  the  proposal  and  s et  aside  half  an  acre  for  the  pur p os. 


.nd  he 

if  such 

as  a 


it  f i the  garden  captained  only  the  more  common  species  and 
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collection  developed  and  assumed  greater  importance  and  significance , 
Mr.  Huntington’s  interest  increased  and  he  encouraged  the  superinten¬ 
dent  to  travel  in  search  of  now  material.  The  first  important  addi¬ 
tion,  in  1908,  resulted  fr*om  a  field  trip  of  three  months  to  arizona. 
Now  Mexico,  and  Texas,  when  three  carloads  of  plants  were 


Nine  large 
s a guar a , 


specimens  of  Carnegia  gigantea,  better  known 
accounted  for  one  of  the  cars. 


obt  L 
ohe 


led. 

siant 


In  1912  a  field  trip  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  added  two  more 
carloads  of  specimens  and  necessitated  enlarging  the  Gardne  to  five 
acres.  Land  reclaimed  by  filling  in  an  old  reservoir  was  added  in 
1925,  bringing  the  size  to  about  ton  acres.  Since  then  the  Garden 
has  been  added  to  regularly  until  it  now  occupies  about  fifteen  acres. 
In  its  present  state  it  represents  forty  years  of  collecting,  and  its 
growth  is  due  in  part  to  the  generous  interest  ,;f  many  botanical  gar¬ 
dens  and  individuals  who  have  u  muted  or  exchanged  soeds ,  cuttings, 
and  plants. 

Upon  starting  into  the  garden  we  travel  down  a  sli  ;ht  slope  by  way  of 
the  east  walk.  Upon  our  left  we  see  Euphorbias,  Crassulas,  and  many 
species  of  Aloes,  To  our  right  are  the  Echeverias,  Cephalocerous , 
Boaucarneas,  and  Mammill arias*  Many  of  these  plants  of  Mammillarias 

having  been  in  the  Garden  for  many  years  have  formed  clumps,  s  me  as 
large  as  three  feet  across. 


in  proceeding  down  the  east  walk  we  pass  many  spec! 
us  and  Furcraeas  on  )ur  loft,  and  on  the  right  more  Cereus 


AgJ. 
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i  ,£  Cer- 
Tricho- 


cereus,  Bromoliads,  agaves,  and  more  Cereus.  In  this  section  is  locafc. 


tod  tho  most  massive  cactus  in  th. 


wh 

,0 


garden. 


a  Cereus  xanthocar- 
dus  whose-  approximate  weigho  is  around  five  tons.  Looking  across  the 
gardens  towards  tho  west  walk,  ,>ne  sees  many  large  specimens  of  Echi- 
nopsis  and  Schinjcereus.  At  this  point  in  our  tour  we  havo  arrived 
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the  exception  .illy  large  collection  of  Opuntias  which  fill  one  complete 
corner  of  the  pardon.  Next  we  pass  the  collection  of  Yuccas  and  Echino 

nocactus. 

At  this  point  we  have  arrived  at  the  junction  with  the  west  walk 
and  turn  back  towards  our  starting  point.  The  west  walk  parallels 
what  was  at  one  time  the  main  driveway  and  between  the  walk  and  the 
drive  is  located  a  voey  fine  collection  of  less  common  nloes,  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  walk  we  find  hyrtillocactus ;  many  large  Ce- 
reus,  Pnchycereus,  Dasylirons,  Nolinas,  and  Coryph.  .nthas. 


From  here  we  proceed  back  to  our  point  of  entry  to  the  Gardens, 
and  as  it  is  time  for  the  Garden  to  close  we  heac  for  homo  probably 
promising  o  r selves  that  we  will  return  soon  to  see  nor  f  s 
the  many  things  that  W  e  did  not  have  time  to  see  completely. 


■P 


Tae  desert  collection  in  the.  Huntington  Botanic  al  Garden  has 
long  b  on  known  and  used  by  botanists  and  teachers  for  scientific 
ark  educational  purposes*  It  has  been  the  aim  at  the  Gar  .n^  t)  as¬ 
semble  desert  plants  for  this  purpose. 
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complot-d°Lrihf  hpr®?^ati°nS/^f  a.laree  fell  attendance  have  been 

1  “  -•-'Aments  of  the  few  members  who  attended  our  first 

f  n  £?  Iranrfm°n  °C*?,b?r  9th  have  justified  our  efforts:  The 

view  of  them  The  »  °"  a??  tha  "ider  Paths  Permit  a  better 

ly  with  no  loss  noted  todate!  ^  *  ln  P  aC®  and  are  rootinS  rapid- 

a  fd *  l-sr ■s.’sk.ScS? 

the  Garden.,  and  several  now  memberships  for  our  Society  were  signed 


at  tfVlesday;  14th,  El  Pueblocito  Garden  Club  h,ld  s 

j‘^j'ut'srer  Auditorium,  and  the  Director  showed  thsm'kodc 


a  meeting 


of  cactus  flowers 


kodachromes 


o 


ent  T’f’  opening  on  Sunday,  October  19th,  brought  out  1200  v:l - •' .  rs 
17  of 'our  membfrsf  **  Society  held  that  afternoon  attracted  only 

On  Tuesday,  October  21st,  we  had  52  children  ^nd  +-h.  ir  rnth-^e 

briefing  or Srat?veWAitLier  S?h°o1  t  l3bstar  ^.ditliumlor  a  shit 
ori^iu.ng  on  native  Arijp^g*#  plants  bv  t  t#  Director*  r*nd  on  Sntrrdo v 

hISI-D  °f0b0r.25th.  a  church  group,  the  -Sundihor^,  hefd T^7 
Hallov. -un  party  m  the  Auditorium, 

Sunday,  October  26th,  saw  our  first  public  lecture  of  the  sea- 
-=on,  a  talk  on  Lower  California  by  Mr.  George  Lindsay  iilus"  i-ted 

lLt°Snrifm0Vft??  Sufi  hG  madG  int°  thG  Gulf  of  lower  California 
1  ino»  812  vioitoi s  came  to  the  Garden  on  that  Sunday. 

I..  Thursday,  October  30th,  the  class  in  appreciation  of  desert 
?.  3:30  ?’IVi*  wit  h  nine  members  in  attendance.  The  class 

vill  be  continued  every  Thursday  afternoon,  and  we  expect  larger 

ceivodf1Ce  h0reafter  ^udoing  by  tho  telephone  inquiries  wo  have  re- 

On  Friday,  October  31st,  175  laai._s  from  the  Reclamation  Con- 

1)7  the  Di^COt^  in  the 

Total  estimated  attendance  for  October  was  3,000  persons  Ac¬ 
curate  count  is  made  of  the  Sunday  visitors,  but  weak-uey  attendance 

is  estimated,  as  we  do  not  have  sufficient  personnel  to  chocl  * 
week  days, 

Volunteer  member-guides  are  badly  needed  on  Saturdays  ana  i- 
days,  and  wc  would  welcome  assistance  on  those  days. 
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tay ,  pause  awhile  and  fling  your  soul  into 

The  beauty  of  the  day;  drink  deep  and  well, 

For  while  you  doubt,  your  faithful  eyes  will  tell 
That  river,  canyons,  mountains,  all  are  true. 

Your  thoughts  sail  free  into  the  realm  of  blue, 

Up  rugged  gorges  where  a  cloud-burst  foil, 

To  hidden  caves  or  solitary  cell 

Where  silence  reigns  and  solace  comes  to  you. 


The  road  is  such  a 
Taut  w undo r s  on  ^nd 
That  in  the  end  th^ 


charming,  living  thing 
on,  but  sure  wo  are 
works  of  man  will  come 


To  spoil  this  mountain  dream;  let  us  take  wing 
Anci  fly  the  way  of  clouds,  our  light,  a  star, 


and  when  our  fancies'  flight  is  done 
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Phoenix,  Arizona 


Editor:  John  T,  MoChosnoy 

ilcuto  ?j  Box  1172 


Phoenix,  Arizon. 


M  he  re  has  b.on  an  effort  in  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin  so  far  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  our  general  membership  in  gaining  more  members  for 
the  Society  and  the  Garden.  These  efforts  h  .ve  not  been  successful, 
and  w  ■  wish  to  make  one  last  appeal.  Before  launching  into  i  criti¬ 
cism  of  oar  present  members ,  we  would  like  to  warmly  th...rk  thoc.  few 
members  who  hive  done  something  and  who  we  feel  sure  have  derived  a 
greater  fooling  of  participation  in  the  work. 

re 

ojince  the  reopening  of  the  Garden  this  year  and  the  beginning  of 
our  enormous  expansion  in  size  and  activity,  two  groups  of  people  have 
shouldered  the  entire  load... the  very  small  staff  of  the  Garden,  und^r 
Hr.  Marshall,  and  the  Board  of  directors,  chairmaned  by  Reg  Hanning. 
The  general  membership  of  more  than  350  persons  has  meanwhile  not  been 
heard  from.  They  h  ive  paid  their  dues  and  received  their  Bulletins 
each  month,  and  hive  remained  silent  like  a  non-existant  assembly. 
There  has  not  been  enough  attendance  at  monthly  meetings  to  conduct 
the  meetings.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  weekly  visitors  to  the  Garden 
there  have  been  only  a  few  familiar  faces.  When  volunteer  assistance 
is  needed  for  various  easy  work,  it  is  not  volunteered.  In  spite  of 
this  peculiar  condition  of  a  non-responsive  ’’sponsoring  Society,  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  been  growing  and  improving  and  spreading 
in  reputation.  The  enormous  crowds  of  visitors  alone  testifies  to 
this  development,  not  to  mention  the  increased  interest  of  various 
business  and  public  service  institutions  who  are  coming  to  realize 
that  here  we  have  a  potential,  a  magnificent  possibility *.. the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  world-renown  scientific  laboratory,  functioning  on  the 
side  as  an  outstanding  civic  project. 


We  fully  realize  that  a  Society  of  our  nature  is  essentially  com¬ 
posed  of  well-thinking  people  who  contribute  to  various  civic  pro¬ 
jects  as  a  matter  of  duty  by  taking  out  memberships  regardless  of  any 
furthjr  intentions  of  participating  in  th^  activities  of  those  pro¬ 
jects.  Collectively,  they  are  the  financial  back-bone  of  trn  boci^ty 
and  prop  ,rly  leave  the  muscle-work  to  the  Staff  and  Board  of  directors 
However,  ther^  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  on 
funds  received  from  membership  in  the  Society;  and  the  Garden  has 
already  surpassed  th  it  limit.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  Hebster 
endowment  will  not  be  in  effect  for  several  months.  If  the  Garden  is 
closed  before  that  time  for  lack  of  funds,  it  will  not  be  eligible  for 
the  endowment  and  will  inevitably  reduce  to  a  shambles. 

’ajhis  is  the  critical  time  for  the  Society  to  assart  it  Self  beyond 
normal  requirement.  Wo  are  making  one  last  appeal  to  e  da  member  to 
get  one  or  more  new  memberships  for  the  Guru  .a ,  nd  to  increase  the 
amount  of  his  own  membership.  Hake  it  a  Christmas  gift  or  a  new 
year’s  resolution  if  you  need  more  purpose  in  it,  uut  cm  it  it  once. 
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THE  PLANT  OF 
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W«  Taylor  Marshall 


MONTH 


It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  select  Z 


the  Christmas  cactus,  as  our 


c  .Lai  j.  o 


O.t 


ihe 


e  Month" 


cactus  truncatuSj 
and  we  can  not  do 


pepper 


|0' 
me 


^•xian  co  rep 

1946  i 


rir.t  an  article  from  national 

I  T 


Hortlcultur al  Maga- 


Januarv  1946  issue  to  explain  the  plant.  (Director  Marshall  is 
Assistant  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  and  thd  following  article  is  one 
of  his  own.  Ed. ) 
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Very  few  of  the  1,600  or  more  species  of  cacti  are  known  by  a 


common  name.  The  Christmas  Cactu 


an  exception  of  almost  univer¬ 


sal  use  though  botanists  disagree  as  to  its  proper  scientific  name, 
some  calling  it  Zygo cactus  truncatus  while  others,  especially  in 
Europe,  call  it  Eoiohyllum  truncatum. 

11 .  name  Christmas  Cactus  is  appropriate  because  this  species 
bears  numerous,  colorful  flowers  from  October  to  January,  wish 
the  heaviest  crop  just  around  Christmas  time. 

Zygocactus  truncatus  is  native  to  the  mountains  of  Aio  de  Janeiro 
Brazil,  where  it  is  epiphytic  on  forest  trees  or  lives  on  shaded 
shelves  of  cliffs,  in  either  case  livin  ;  on  hurnus  deposited  in  tree 
crotches  or  rock  interstices  and  on  the  tropical  rains  of  almost 
daily  oc currenc e . 


The  ter  inal  branches  are  thin,  leaf-like,  gloosy- 
about  2  inches  long  by  1  inch  or  more  in  width  and  with 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  truncate  terminal  end,  a  shape 
stron  ;;ly  suggests  a  crab  and  has  caused  the  plant  to  ba 
Crab  Cactus  by  some.  The  2\  to  3  inch  zygomorphic  f low a 


;  on 


j  o int  s 
4  .acute 


from  the  terminal  joints,  are  of  various  color; 
days. 


.  . .  en 

c  ill.ed  the 
rs  arise 
md  last  about  13 


As  the  branches  age  they  pic-hen  into  elliptical,  jointed  branches 
covered  with  brownish  bark  but  never  become  firm  enough  to  hold  the 
terminal  branches  erect,  for  which  reason  the  plant  lends  itself  to 
hanging  basket  culture. 

As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  ov,.r ,  usually  in  late  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  plant  goes  into  a  rest  period  which  lasts  from  4  to  6  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  stems  droop  and  the  terminal  joints  become 
flaccid,  and  some  of  them  may  fall  off.  at  this  time,  watering 


should  be  reduced  to  the-  minimum  to  prevent  tin.  soil  from  becoming 
too  hard.  One  lic.hu  watering  each  second  week  should  suffice. 


When  the  plant  shows  signs  of  renewed  activity,  more  rao  1  • an 

be  applied  and  the  entire  plant  should  be  syringed  daily.  Liquid 
fertilizer  or  any  complete  slant  food  should  be  need  several  times 
during  this  period  which  lasts  from  about  early  March  to  rn.id-beoWm- 
ber,  and  the  slant  should  be  moved  outdoors  into  a  li  ht  but  shady 
place  as  abundant  fresh  dr  is  needed  for  free  flowering. 


From  mid -September  reduce  thn  w  .ter  supply  to  a  light  application 
weekly  end  bring  plants  indoors  whor-.-.,  they  c  in  be  free  from  drafts 
-nd  sudden  temper  iture  changes.  When  buds  appear  again  increases  the 
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Each  commercial  grower  has  his  own  soil  mixture  lor  Christmas 
Cactus,  but  a  mixture  of  equal  Dirts  of  too  soil,  sharp  sand,  and 
well- aged  leaf-mold  with  one  te.cua  of  well  rotted  cow  manure  to 
each  gallon  of  the  mixture  h.,s  proved  very  satisfactory.  If  liquid 
fertilizer  or  complete  plant  foods  are  added  each  summer  as  suggested 
repotting  will  be  unnecessary  for  four  or  five  years. 

Zygoc  .ctus  truncatus  h, .s  a  pink  to  deep  red  or  claret  colored 
flower.  Z.  Truncatus  var.  dolic^tus  has  a  slighly  larger  flower,  car 
mine  scarlet  or  brick-red  or  carmine  in  color.  U.  truncatus  var. 
delicatus  has  a  more  erect  growth  habit,  with  narrower,  longer  joint., 
and  bears  flowers  of  a  delicate  flesh  color.  Z.  truncatus  var.  cm- 
natus,  also  listed  as  var.  violaceum,  has  2  to  4  teeth  th.^t  are 
round. d  not  acute  as  in  the  species,  and  a  smaller  bluish-viols  - 
flower. 

In  iddition  to  those  varieties,  about  50  hybrids  are  offered 
of  which  the  followin'  list  is  re c commended  by  Britton  ,.na  Rose  in 
Cactacoae  IV  :17$  who  quote,  from  Nicholson  Diet.  Gird.  1  :517.*~ 

:fBicolor,  white,  edged  with  rose:  coccineum,  rich  deep  scarlet: 
slogans,  bright  ormge-red,  center  rich  purple:  rnelanificum,  flowers 
large,  white,  tips  bright  rosu  colored:  Kuckerianum,  deep  reddish 
purple,  with  a  rich  violet  center:  salmoneum,  reddish-salmon: 
spectibile,  v/hite ,  with  delicate  purple  margin:  violaceun  superbum, 
purt  white,  rich  deep  purple  edges.” 


In  the  November  Bulletin  we  credited  the  gift  of  100  r.„re  Coryphan- 
thas  to  the  wrong  group.  They  were  presented  by  the  Desert  Garden 
Club,  Tucson,  Arizona.  We  regret  this  error  which  was  a  c  me  of 
mistaken  reporting,  and  make  herewith  the  correction.  Ed. 


10  species  of  native  cacti 


Emil  Bien  of  Tucson 


1  Escobaria  from  Chihuahu  i 


J .  Wrh  i  t m.  i  n  E v n  s 


1  Burbank  spineless  cactus 


firs.  Bulah  noore 


6  deserttrees  and  stapeliads 


mrs.  me Clone 


$5  Lower  California  plants 


Howard  Gates,  Coron^,  Calif. 


3,000  native  and 


xotic  plants 


ilrs.  G.  D.  Webster  Estate. 


y\ 


Over  3,000  plants  in  the  Webster  collection  became  available  to 
the  Garden  this  month  and  the  colossal  task  of  moving  them  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  was  started;  but  at  least  two  months  will  be  tyeededto  complete 
the  task. 

Most  of  the  larger  plants*  will  be  assembled  in  the  new  "North 
Section"  where  genera  will  be  planted  togethar  for  convenience  of 
students.  Here  sections  will  be  devoted  to  Lemaireocereus  with  large 
plants  of  21  of  the  26  known  soecies,  Trichocereus  with  20  of  the  23 
species,  Oreocereus  with  5  of  the  6  species,  Eriocereus  uiia  all  of 
its  6  species,  Ferocaptus  with  all  but  one  of  its  37  species,  Echi- 
nocactus  complete,  Cf^istocactus  with  9  species,  and  about  15  species 
of  the  larger  and  showier  of  the  Gehinocerii. 

We  have  also  transplanted  numerous  of  the  Desert  trees  and  shrubs 
into  the  "North  Section"  and  have  made  a  planting  of  cactus-like 
species  of  Euphorbias. 

In  one  section  of  this  new  planting  we  are  assembling  the  nine 
olants  of  cacti  proved  hardy  at  temperatures  to  below  zero  for  the 
information  of  our  Eastern  visitors,  and  another  grouping  of  Saguaros 
ranging  from  four  years  old  to  a  venerable  giant  of  200  years,  with 
the-  appropriate  age  of  each  posted. 

We  have  moved  plants  that  were  so  large  that  a  single  one  filled 
a  large  truck,  and  one  Of  our  better  efforts  consisted  of  moving  a 
Pilocereus  polylophus  nineteen  feet  tall. 

Clusters  of  Echinopsis  three  feet  in  diameter  with  over  200 
heads  were  moved  without  the  disturbance  of  a  single  head. 


All  of  the  plants  needed  for  our  down-town  garden  of  native 
species  were  found  in  the  Webster  collection,  and  are  now  ready  to  go 
into  the  beds  at  the  new  Republic-Gazette  building  as  soon  as  the 
contractor  has  the  grading  ready  for  us. 


In  this  work  we  were  assisted  by  the  Republic-Gazette  who  assign¬ 
ed  a  truck  for  the  movement  of  the  larger  plants,  John  McChesney  who 
gave  us  two  men  to  assist  in  the  work  and  who  also  mow* a  many  plants 
and  all  of  the  garden  furniture  and  vases  to  our  garden,  and  Wayne 
Thompson  who  has  given  one  day  a  ^eek  of  his  time  and  his  trailer. 

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


With  this  issue  of  Saguaroland  Bulletin  we % include  a  copy  of  the 
new  By-laws  for  the  Society  as  approved  by  the  Executive 'Committee . 
They  are  designed  to  give  our  members  full  voting  privileges  and  to 
safeguard  the. purpose  of  the  Society  in  maintaining  the  Desert  Botani 
cal  Garden  as  a  public  service  continuously. 


A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership  id  necessary  for  their  adop¬ 
tion  and  they  will  be  oresonted  to  th^  e. acting  on  January  lBth  for 
action.  Members  who  will  be  unable  to  attend  that  meeting  are  urged  to 
to  send  in  their  vote  for  or  against  the  By-laws  on  the  form  provided 
in  this  Bulletin,  or  on  a  simple  post-card  addressed  to:  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  Box  647,  Tempo,  Arizona. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ARIZONA  CACTUS  AND  NATIVE  FLORA  r,OCT 
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MEMBERSHIP  AND 


ZR' 


MEETING: 


Section  1  -  Membership:  Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Society.  Application  for  membership  shall  be  made 
by  applicant  in  writing  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  Society.  The  dues  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  shall  be  as  follows,  payable  annually  in.  advance: 

Active,. . 02,00  Sustaining. .  ,Sl25cOO 

Builder, .  5-00  Benefactor...  50.00 

Sponsor . 10.00 

A  life  membership  may  be  obtained  on  the  payment  of  -$100,00,  and  a  founder's 
membership  may  be  obtained  on  the  payment  of  $500,00.  Bonds  sha  .1  ho  •  enchased 
wit -i  1  o' -oy  received  from  all  memberships  of  & 100. 00  or  more.  Interest  thereafter 
paid  on  such  bonds  shall  be  placed  in  the  membership  fund. 

Each  member  shall  receive  a  membership  card  on  payment  of  dues,  and  dues 
shall  be  considered  delinquent  thirty  (30 )  days  after  due  date.  Membership  in  the 
Society  shall  be  automatically  forfeited  on  the  member's  dues  becoming  delinquent. 
A  husband  and  wife,  or  any  two  members  of  the  same  family,  may  obtain  a  joint  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Builder's  class  or  higher,  on.  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $>5.00  or  more. 


Section  2  -  Meeting  of  Members:  Regualr  annual  meetings  of  members  shall  be  held 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  on  tne  third  Sundry  of  April  of  erch  year  at  3*00  o'clock  P.M. 
provided  however,  that  the  meeting  may  be  held  at  such  other  place  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  as  the  Board  of  Directors  m-  y  designate. 


Section  3  -  Special  Meetings:  A  special  meeting  of  the  members  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  President,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such 

shall  be  held  ip  the  of i ice  of  the  corporation  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  or  at 
place  in  the  State  of  Arizona  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  designate. 


meeting 
such  other 


Section  L\  -  Notice  of  Meetings:  Notices  of  every  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
members,  stating  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  the  meeting  is  called,  and  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  held,  shall  be  given  by  serving  a  copy 
of  such  notice,  personally  or  by  mail,  upon  each  member  of  record  entitled  to  vote 
at  such  meeting,  not  less  than  ten  (10)  nor  more  than  40  (forty)  days  before  the 
meeting.  If  mailed,  such  notice  shall  be  directed  to  the  member  at  his  address 
as  it  appears  on  the  membership  book  unless  he  shall  have  filed,  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society  a  written  request  that  notices  intended  for  him  be  mailed  to 
some,  other  address,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  mailed  to  the  address  designated  in 
such  request.  Any  corporate  business,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  prescribed 
in  the  law  or  by  these  by-laws,  may  be  transacted  at  any  meeting  whether  or  not 
expressly  within  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  stated  in  the  notice.  Notice  of  any 
meeting  of  members  shall  not  be  required  to  be  given  to  any  member  who  shall  attend 
such  meeting  in  person  or  by  proxy,  or  who  shall  waive  notice  thereof  in  writing 
iii  person  or  by  attorney  thereunto  duly  authorized.  Notice  of  an  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  need  not  be  given.  Publication  of  notices  in  Saguaroland  Bulletin  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  written  notice. 

Suction  5  ~  Voting:  The  voting  powers  of  members  of  this  Society  shall  be  equal, 
arid  each  and.  every  member  thereof  shall  have  one  vote.  At  every  meeting  of  mem- 
burs,  all  matters,  except  as  by  statute  oth  rwise  provided,  shall  be  decided  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  present  in  person  or  by 
proxy',  and  entitled  to  vote,  a.  quorum  being  present.  At  each  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  a.  full,  tuie  and  complete  list,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  all  th^  members 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  meeting,  certified  by  thu  Secretary  of  the  Society,  shall 
be  furnished  lor  inspection  ot  the  members  or  proxies. 


Section  6 _  Quo rurru_  At  a 
of  the  hi  )mb er ship  certifi 


II  meetings  of  members,  the  holders  of  ten  percent  (10%) 
catus,  issued  and  outstanding,  present  in  pu.  sc  \  by 


proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  thu  presence  of  a  quorum  shall  bo  necessary 
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£or  the  transaction  of  business*  In  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  a  majority  in  interest 
of  members  present,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to  time, 
without  notice  other  than  by  announcement  of  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting.  At  any 
adjourned  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present,  any  business  may  be  transacted,  which 
might  have  been  transacted  at  the  meeting  originally  called. 

Section  7  -  Organization:  At  all  meetings  of  members,  the  President,  or  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  the  Vice  President,  or  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  Chairman  chosen  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  members  of  the  Society  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  act  as  Chair¬ 
man.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  or,  in  his  absence,  any  person  appointed  by  th - 
Chaimifi n ,  shall  a ct  a  s  Secrets ry . 

ARTICLE  II.  DIRECTORS  AND  DIRECTOR1  MEETINGS. 

Lection  1  -  General  Powers:  The  property  affairs  and  business  of  the  Society  shall 
be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  2  -  Number,  Election,  Time  of  Office  and  Qualification;  The  number  of  Direc¬ 
tors  shall  be  twelve  ( 12)  members,  all  of  whom  shall  be  of  full  age.  at  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  held  in  1948*  three  Directors  shall  be  elected  for  the 
term  of  two  (2)  years,  three  Directors  for  the  term  of  one  (l)  year,  three  Directors 
for  the  term  of  three  (3)  years,  and  three  Directors  for  the  term  of  four(4)  years. 

At  all  meetings  held  thereafter,  Directors  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years  or  until  their  successors  shall  have  b,;en  elected  and  shall  have  qualified. 

Section  3  -  Organization:  At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Ed  rectors,  the  Chairman  : 
of  the  Board,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice  President,  or  in  the  absence  of  both,  a 
Chairman  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Directors  present,  shall  preside.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society  or,  in  his  absence,  any  person  appoixited  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting,  shall  act  as  Secretary. 

Section  4  -  Vacancies:  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  because  of  the  death, 
resignation  or  any  other  cause,  may  be  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  remaining  Direc¬ 
tors  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Section  3  -  Place  of  Meeting?  The  Board  of  Directors  may  hold  its  meetings,  at  one 
or  more  offices,  and  keep  the  books  and  records  of  the  corporation,  so  far  as  per¬ 
mitted  b\  law,  at  such  place  or  pieces  within  the  State  of  Arizona  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Section  6  -  Meetings:  The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  Notice  of  such  meetings,  stating  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such 
meeting  is  called,  and  the  time  r  nd  pl'ce  where  it  is  to  be  held,  shall  be  given  by 
serving  a  copy  of  such  notice,  personally  or  by  mail,  upon  each  Driector  at  L-est 
three  (3)  days  before  the  date  on  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held.  Any  coporate 
business,  excepting  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law  or  by  these  by-laws,  may  be  trans¬ 
acted  at  any  special  meeting,  whether  or  not  expressly  within  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting  stated  in  the  notice.  Notice  of  any  meeting  need  not  be  given  to  any  Direc¬ 
tor,  however,  if  waived  by  him  in  writing  or  if  he  be  present  thereat. 

Section  7  -  Quorum  and  Manner  of  Acting:  A  majority  of  the  Direcots  shall  be  nece¬ 
ssary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  end  the  act  of  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  Directors  present  e.t  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present  shall  be  the 
act  t>f  the  Bo  rd  of  Directors.  In  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  any  Director  may  adjourn 
the  meeting  from  time  to  time  until  a  quorum  be  had.  Notice  of  any  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  need  not  be  given.  The  Directors  shall  act  only  as  a  Board  and  the  individual 
Directors  shall  have  no  power  as  such. 
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Section  j  -  Number:  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Section  2  -  Election.  Term  of  Office  and  Purifications:  The  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Each  officer  shall  hold 
his  office  until  his  successor  shell  have  been  duly  chosen  and  qualified,  or  until 
he  shall  resign  and  his  resignation  shall  have  become  effective,  or  until  he  shall 
have  been  removed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 


Section  3  -  Removal:  Any  officer  mfey  be  removed,  either  with  or  without  cause,  by 
a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  called  for  the 
purpose , 


Section  L,  -  Resignation;  Any  officer  or  board  member  may  resign  at  any  time  by 
giving  written  notice  to  the  Board  of  Directors  or  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  corporation.  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  such  written 
notice,  such  resignation  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  delivery  of  such  notice. 

Section  5  -  Duties:  The  officers  shall  perform  such  duties  ana  have  s„ch  powers  as 
generally  pertain  to  their  offices  respectively,  as  well  as  such  powers  and  duties  as 
from  time  to  time  may  b^  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  IV.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Section  1  -  Checks^  Drafts,  etc.:  All  checks,  drafts  or  other  orders  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  money,  not or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Society  shall  be  aignqd  by  such  officer  or  officers  of  the  Society  and  in  such 
manner  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


Section  2  -  Deposits:  All  funds  of  the  corporation  shall  be  deposited  from  time  to 
time  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation  in  such  banks,  trust  companies,  or  other  de¬ 
positaries  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  select,  or  as  may  be  selected  by  any  offi¬ 
cer  or  officers,  agent  or  agents  of  the  Society  to  whom  such  power  may  from  time  to 
time  be  delegated  by  the  Baord  of  Directors,  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  deposits  by 
checks,  drafts,  notes  or  other  orders  or  items  of  every  kind  deposited,  for  credit 
or  for  collection,  or  otherwise,  requiring  endorsement  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  sufficiently  endorsed  if  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Socie  ty  stamped  or  in 
writing  endorsed  thereon  without  any  signature  or  countersignature  thereto  attached. 


Section  3  -  Amendments:  These  by-laws,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  repealed,  altered  or 
amended  and  new  by-laws  may  be  made,  if  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  members  by 
mail  vote, 

_ _ —TEAR  ON  THIS  LINE - -  --  —  -  — 


OFFICIAL  MAIL  BALLOT:  Please  fill  in  and  mail  at  once  to: 

•  The  Arizona  Cactus  &  Native  Flora  Society 
Box  647  Tempe,  Arizona 

Dfor 

I  herewith  vote  | — | against  the  adoption  of  the  amended  By-laws  of  the 
Arizona  Cactus  &  Native  Flora  Society  as  copied  in  the  December  Issue 
of  the  Saguaroland  Bulletin. 
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In  place  of  my  usual  verso,  I  would  like  to 
submit  these  closing  lines  of  the  Navajo  Prayer 
which  are  in  keepinmwith  tho  Christmas  holiday 
spirit.  For  although  the  Navajos,  like  our 
Botanical  Carden,  are  not  in  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  spirit  is  there. 

Lou  alia  archer 


r'1 


|((§j£rt|  rdrri  Navajo  land  a  silent  prayer 
Hovers  in  the  desert  air 
Brin;in'  thoughts  they  wish  to  tell 
For  ”A11  is  well.  All  is  well.” 
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